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ABSTRACT 



The relationship of Locus of ^ontrol and Sensation Seeking to 
267 high school students* perceptions of their Actual and Ideal* 
socio-psychological climates as measured by the Learning Environment 
Inventory (LEI) was investigated. A principal components analysis 
of the LEI response^ yielded three substantive din^nsions: pleasant- 
ness index, relationship index, personal development index. Separate 
analyses of variance of the scores on the three components yielded 

significant Instruction and Locus of Control effects on the pleasant- 

\ 

ness index. No other significant effects were found. Results wet^ 
disi:ussed in terms of the structure of the perceived environment 
and the relevance of individual difference Tneasi.ires for socio- 
psychological climates. i 
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Psychologists have for many years discussed the relative imp.ortance ^ 
of the psychological situation in determining and predicting person's 

0 ' ' . ■ X ■ 

behavior. The various theoretical positions have more or less coincided 
with^ the familiar Behavldrist-Mentalist division in psychology. Bowers 
(1973) has recently reviewed this split between the "situ^ationists" and 
the **traitlsts" and has developed an interactlonist . position that 
''denies the primacy of either traits or situations in pie determination 
of behavior;" (p. 327). Instead, behavior is seen as/ the ifesult-^of an 
interaction between the person and a given situation. Of central 

Importance in determining or predicting what behaviors will result from 

3 • ^ ^ ' 

such an interaction is the way one characterizes or defines the situation. 

I 

Different psychological theorists concerned with this interactionist 
point of view have developed their own definitions of the psychological 
situation. Kurt Lewln (1951), has defined it as a person's life-space. 
More specifically, it is the person's psychological environment — that 
part of a person's life-space which is separate from the person and 
which contains any and all facts which may interact with the person ^nd 
affect the, person's behavior. In a similar fn^tnp, T?att/r (1954) 
defined the' psychological situation as the person's meaningful environ- 
ment. Meaningful environment, for Rotter, equals the acquired ' 
significance or meaning of the situation t^ ^the indiv^^ual. Rotter 
viewed the acquired significance of a situation in ^terms' of the 

A f 4 

f , / 

expectancies for reinforcement arouWed in an ind;tvidual; therefore one 
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way of deflning^a particular-situation is, in terms ~of the specific^ 

7 r- 

• exi)ectancles for particular . reinforcements »^ . -In-bo^:lv~definitlons_,the- 



iInportance of the individual's reactions or potential reactions is 



\ 



^ evident, although neither one has given a precise, definition of the 
psychological situation. Henry Murray (1938) has provided a somewhat 
more concrete definition. ..He conceived tft iman as* possessing a set of 
basic needs which provide the force for action. Corresponding to each 
need, Murray assumed the existence of aij erivironi^ntal ptess which inter- 
acts with the needl( .Thus, the psyfchologicaVsituation is defined ,in 
terms of the pre6s which exist in a particular situation. Although 
Murray acknowledged so-called Alpha press as exist'lng apart from the 

- individyal, the press which is most, importatit, in determining* the final 
behavior is the press as interpreted or per.ceived by the individual, 
''the Beta press. , " 

For the present study, the psychological isltuation of interest was 
the high school classroom^ operationally defined In terms of the 
students' perception of their classroom sitiiation," referred to here as 
th|fe socio-psyclhologic^l climate. Many Instruments havte been developed 
^n attempt to describe socio-psychological climates inhere detail. 
Each instrument t5rpically has its own set of dimepsiops, within which 
the socio-psycftological climate* is described. One conceptualization ' 
appears to stand out from the ^ others in that it can epcompass, most of 
them within its frameworlc. Developed by Moos (1973), it proposed three 
major categories of dimensionts. Thus, socio-psychological climate is 
defined in terms of students* perception of their classroom- with respect 
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\o Relationship dimensions ^Intimacy, 'Friction, Apathy, etc.). 
Personal Development dimensions (Difficulty, Speed, Competitiveness, 
etc.)» and System Maintenance and System Change dimensions (Formality, 
Democratic,^ ^^ersity, etc.). A considerable amount of work has already 
been completed . investigating various aspects of .the relationships 
between these- dimensions and behaviors in the classroom. Results 
with respect to cognitive behavior have been somewhat equivocal. With 
respect to affective behavior (defined terms of student attitudes) ' 
however, some conclusions are possible (see Schultz, 1974). 

It is fairly well documented that if one desires to promote the 
most positive affective development in students, one ishould arrange the 
socio-psychological climate such that there is a hfgh level of 
cohefiveness and democracy in the class, a responsiveness to the 
student's emotional needs, and teaching style which is basically non- 
directive. However, it should be noted that the description of the 
most beneficial socio-psychological climate on the basis of previous 
studies has only relied on 'the "average" perceived socio-psychological 
climate. This has no doubt enabled the development of a better under- 
standing of the interaction of the person and, the psychological 
situation; however, the "average" perception ignores individual 
perceptions and any individual differences that exist between students. 
Coixaidering the growing evidence of the* Validity of individual 
differences, the continued use of "average" perceptions will be of 
limited usefulness. •Therefore, the*purf)ose lof the present study wa^ 
to iitvestigate the relationship of two selected individt^ difference 

' - ' * T ■ 1 
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variables (Locus of Control and Sensation Seeking) to students' 
perceptions of their socio-psychological climates. Rotter's I-E Scale 
(Rotter, 1966) and Zuckerman's Sensation Seekli/g Scale (SSS) 
(Zuckerman et"^l, 1964) were used to measure these individual difference 
variables. The Learning Environment Inventory (LEI) (Anderson, 1973) 
was employed to measure student perceptions of their %ocio-psychological 
climates.- All subjects responded to the I-E Scale and the SSS. Half 
of the subjects responded to the LEI in terms of the class they were 
in at the time of the testing while the remaining half responded in 
terms of their "ideal" class. ^ 

It was hypothesized that differences would exist within and between 
the "actual" and "ideal" socio-psychological climates based on differ- 
ences in Locus of Control and Sensaticjn Seeking. More specifically, 
it was hypothesized that internals and externals as well as high and 
low sensation seekers would differentially perceive both the "actual" 
and the "ideal" socio-psychological climate. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY ■ 

A fuller xinderstanding of the relationship between psychological 
'sitiiations and behavior will be enhanced by a better understanding of 
howlpeople perceive a given situation. The present- study is'an attempt 
to explore inter-individual differences in persons* perceptions of a 
specific environmental setting as a function of selected personality 
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characteristics. In particular, the study will attempt to determine 
the relationship between students' locus of control and sensation seek- 
ing needs and their perception of socio-psychological climates in the 
school. The results will hopefully make it possible to provide 
educators with additional aids for determining grouping patterns to 
be used in academic settings. That is, educators may be able to 
establish different tfypes of socio-psychological climates based on 
certain individual difference constructs and match students to socio- 
psychological climntes. Such a matching procedure may result in 
increases in student affective development and may also increase 
cognitive development. 
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11. REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



A. THEORETICAL STATEMENTS 
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A ntnnber of psychological theorists have explicitly stated the 
need to take the psychological situation into account when studying 
behavioral phenomena. Finn (1972) stated: "Together with the teacher, 
the physical setting, and the curricular materials and .activities, a 
network of expectations is established to which the child is continu- 
ously exposed. TK^ network constitutes a significant part of the 

Child's educational^nvironment , i.e. the totality of all aspects of 

\ ^ 
the^milieu which set expectations for an individual's educational 

attainment s (emphasis original) whether cognitive or otherwi^ These 

multip^ aspec^ts need to b'W considered in interpreting the reaction of 

the chil<^ to p^^tially in^uential enviromiientjl press." (p. 392) 

Three psychologists have o^eveloped theoretical positions which 

\ \ 

^ eii5)hasize' the rol^ of the psychological situation: Lewin, Murray, and 

A \ A * • • ^ 

Rotter. Lewin \formula ted a theoretiical position termed Field Theory. 
Hall and LindzeA (197(k p. 210) described Fiel^ Theory as "not a new 
\ 'Bystem of psychoipgy liiiited to a specific content, it is a set. of 
concepts' by means \ of which^one can represent psyphological reality 
(Lewin, 1936, pp 6r7). Thes^^ concepts sh^^ild be. broad enough to be 

the same time specific/^ 

enough represent a defin 
also^ characterized fi 



applicable to all kinds of behayio 



\ 



\ 




^oncrete situation. Lewin 



* method of analyzing causal 



5. 

relations and of building scientific constructs' (Lewfn, 1951, p. 45)." 
The central concept of field theory Is what Lewln calls life-space. 

t 

According tp Lewln a person's life-space Is composed of the peirson and. 
his/her psychological environment and contains the totality of possible ^ 
facts which are capable of determining the behavior of the Individual. 
In other words, Lewln points out that an understanding of the internal 
state of the person alone is not sufficient to understand and predict * 
his/her behavior. One must also consider the person's psychological 
environment. Thus, Lewln views the behavior of a person as a function 
of the person, whose major components are determined by needs, and the 
psychological environment represented by valences and forces or vector^. 
Lewin developed the formula B = ;e (PE) tp' express formally the inter- 
action of the person and his/her psychological environment. This 
formula states simply thkt behavior (B) is a function of the interactiot 
of the person (P), with the psychological environment (E) . Levy 

(1970, pp.„ 312-313) quotes Lewin (1935, p. 79) as saying: "...to 
» - • 

understand or predict^ the psychological behavior (B)^one has to detemine 

1 

for every kind^^^sycho.logical event (actions, emotions, expressions, 
etc.) the momentary whole situation, that is the momentary structure and 
state of the person (P) and of the psychological environment (E) . ' 
B-f (PE). Every fact that exists psychobiologlcally must have a 
position in the field and only facts that have such position have dynamic 
effects (are causes of events). The environment is for all of its ' 
properties (direpfe-itSn^Tdlstances, etc.) to be defined not physically ■ 
/'^"'^ Psycho^^^Slcally. (en?)hasis original) that is according to its 
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quasi-physical, quasi-social, and quasi-mental s'truppure." 

Murray (1938) d-lso djJLscussed the itnportance of the psychological 
situation for understanding and predicting the behavior of an 
individual, Murray felt very strongly that a single segment of ^ 
behavior cannot be understood in isolat^.on from the rest of the 
functioning person and that the environmental context of the behavior 
must be thoroughjly understood and analyzed before an 'adequate account 
of an individual's* behavior is possible. In other words, to understand 
a person's behavior, one must understand the individual, the 
psychological situation, and their interaction, Murray conceived of a 
person as ,being represented by a number of needs. **Nelfed is a construct 
..•which stands for a force. . .which^ organizes perception, apperception, 
intelleqtion, cognition and action in such a way as to>±rans£orm in a 
certain <iirection an existing, , unsatisfying situation," ^(Murray, 1938, 
p. 213) It is the study of mah's directional tendencies t^hlcb hoJ.d the 
key to understajidfng human- behavior (Hall &. Lindze3il^Pl970, p. 174). 
Corresponding to each need in ^a person is a "press" in the ^environment 
which Influences the person and his needs. Press is the. term Murray 
uses to describe those aspects of the environment t^at an individual 
views -and/or interprets as significant. Hall and Lindzey (19^0^^. 180) 



V describe press in the l^ollowlng fasWtqn: "just as the concept of 
*need' represents th^' signi^cant cj^eterminants of behavior within the 
person so the concept of 'press' represents t;he effective or significant 
determinants of behavior in the environment. In simplest therms, a press 
is a property or attribute of an envirOrufiental object or person which 
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facilitates^ or /impedes the efforts of the individual to reach a given 
goal. Ptess are linked to persons or objects that have direct 
implicatior^ for the efforts of the individual to satisfy his need 
strivings." ^ , 

Thus, Murray, like, Lewin acknowledges the importance of fhe 
psychological situation in determining the behavior of a person. Murray, 
however, developed a more detailed system of looking at the environment 
by using the concept Of press in order to classify and analyze psychologi- 
cal situations. Murray, in addition, made a distinction between what 
he labels the "Alpha" press and '"Beta" press. "Alpha" press are the 
properties of environmental obj,ects as they exist in reality or as 
they can be objectively identified, "Beta" press refer to the 
significant environmental objects as they are perceived or interpreted 
by the individual. Whfle "Alpha" press have an Influence and cannot be - 
discounted, Murray felt that "Beta" press are the major influences on 
behavior. Thus Murray not only emphasizes the importance of the 
psychological situation, but further states *that it is the individual 

petceptton of the environmental * influences which is the major 

• i 

\ 

determiner of the effect of the environment on behavior. 

The third theoretical position to be mentioned was developed by 
Rotter (1954). He maintained that in order to understand behavior the 
basic unit of study should be the interaction of the individual with 
his meaningful en'Olronment . Behavior, in Rotter^ s ^$w, cannot be 
understood or predicted apart from the situation in which" it occurs 
(Levy, 1970, p. 411; Rotter, 1954). The basic premise of his theory 

19 
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lies in the concept t)f expectancy, §)cpectancy for reinforcement, A 

person behavior is the result of. the interaction^ the expectancies 

the person holds for reinforcement (s) in a givei> situa*Hlon(s) and the 

value of the reinf orcement (s) ^fot tl^at person in th^ situation (s) • 

Rotter developed the formula B.P, =f (E I R.V. ) to 

x,s^,r x,r ,S- a 
la a 1 

describe this interaction. , In words it states 'Tfiat the potential for, 

. a specific behavior (x) directed toward a reinforcement (r ) to occur 

a 

in a particular situation (s^) is a function of the expectancy of the 
occurrence of that ^reinforcement followi^g the behavior in that situa- 
tion (E ) and the value of the reinforcement in that situation 
(R.V.^). This formula contains the three central concepts of the 
theory f (a) Behavior Potential, probability of a given behavior 
occurring in a particular situation; (b) Expectancy, the person* s 
expectation of the occurrence of a j;einf orcement which is dependent on 
the persori^s past history of reinforcement and upon the person *s 
. generali^zed expectancies from other situations perceived as similar _ 
to the prtesent situation; and (c) Reinforcement Value, the value /the 
person ho^ds *for a given reinforcement 'in a given situation atr the 
present time. Rotter has used these three concepts and deVeloped four 
ways of categorizing psychological situations (Rotter, /f955; Rotter, 
Chance, & Phares, 1972). Otle can determine slinilarity^jji^^tuatlons 
by (1) sampling the expectancies the situatlbn a/ouses, the greater 
the similarity among the expectations the more similar £he situations; 
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(2) sampling actual reinforcements .present in sitiiations, the greater 
thfe similarity among the reinforcements present the more similar are 
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the situations; (3) sampling the behaviors exhibited in situations, 
the , greater the similarity among the behaviors the more similar the 
situations; ai>4 (4) determining the extent^of-generalization of behavior 
potential from one situation to another, the greater the generaliza- 
tion the more similar t^he situations. 

One Important point needs to be clarified* concerning Rotter's 
three concepts. Rottp.r maintains that they take on functional 
significance only in the context of particular situations as they are 
defined by the individual (Rotter, 1954, p. 108). Thus^'like Murray's 
concept of Beta pres^/ Rj^fte^ feels strongly that it is the individual's 
perception of the situation which is important in determining the effect 
of a situation. Rotter (r9®4> p. 203) states that "The clinician 
does not assume that the individual classifies situations in the same way 
alTTRe ma'foflty of the culture or that the situations the individuai is 



likely to see as similar are the same ones likely to be seen as similar 
by the culture . Rather the clinician's problem is to find out what 
this specific situation„ means to the" individual and what situations he 
is likely >to see as similar." (emphasis original) , 

One final theoretical conception to be discussed ia^one originating 
from sociological research. Getzels and Thelen (1960) -describe the 
development of the formula B=f (R x P) which explains the Importance of 
the psychological situation ^rom a sociological point of view. The 
formula states that behavior (B)~Ts a function of the interaction of 
one's institutional role defined by role expecta;tions (R), 'and one's 
individual personality defined by need-dispositions' (P) . In a larger 



context the interajiition between the individual and the ii<s.titutional 
role is an interaction between two basic dimensions descfiljing any 
given situation and the people within that situation. Those dimensions 
are the NjZWiOTHETIC dimension composed of norms, roles, and institutions 
and the'lDIOCSAB^IC dimension composed of individuals, personalities, 
and need-dispositipns. (See Figure 1) 

^ Although onl/ four conceptions have been mentioned above, it should 
be realized that a number^f other researchers have discussed the 
importance of the psychological situation. In general they are in 
agreement with the formulations discussed here (Bayker, 1963; Flanders, 
1960; Jennings, 1947; Lichtman Hunt, 1971; Moore & Anderson, 1969; 
Moos, 1973). 
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B. ENVIRONMENTAL DESCRIPTORS ' ' : ' 

« 

Many researchers have been, engaged In the. task of developihg con- 
ceptual systems suited to describe many different environmental settings. 
One particular ojitcome .of this effort that i^ relevant this stuciy 
relates to terms >u;»ed to ideujtif y the psychological situations of, the 
classroom environment:: life-space (Lewin, 1935;, environmental press 
(Murray^^^38)., meaningful environment (Rotter, 1954), social system 



(Getzels & Thelen, 1960), Social learning climate (Andeifson, 1973)-, 
^perceived climate (Pace & Stern, 1958), social ecology (Moos & Insel 
1974), educational environment (Modre & Andersen, 1969), socio-psycho- 
logical climate (Schiiltz, 1974). The last term, socio-psychological 
climate, will be used hereafter in lieu of 'T^chological situation of 
the classroom. Associated with nfost of these terms are instruments 
designed to measure the socio-ps:^chological climate. Since each instru- 
me^t typically has its own set of ^dimensions, it is rather difficult 

/to decide what constitutes an adequate operational definition of socip-- 

/ ' X 

psychol!ogical climates. However, it seems that one particular scheme 
dev^oped recently cannot only encompass most of the socio-psychological 
climate dimensions, but also^a iiost of other dimensions used to describe 
a variety of different environmental settings. Rudolf Mgos an& his 
colleagues at the Social Ecology Laboratory at" Stanford University 
developed a system of three major categories of dimensions. (See 
Table ly The three categories are: Relationship dimensions, ijersonal 
Development dimensions, and System Maiijtenance and System Change 
dimensions. Relationship dimensions assess the extent to which 
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individuals su^prt and help each other a^ii the extent, io which their 
"^are involved in/ the environment; Persofial Development dimensions assess 
the basic^^irject ions along which p/rsonal development and self- ' ' 
enhancen^ent^ tend to occur as well as the potential and opportunity the 
ehvironment provides for pe^onal development and self-enhancement; 
System Maintenance and Sy;^em Chang^^imensions assess the extent to 
which the environment is^orderl/^d clear in /its expectations, main- 
tains control, and irresponsive to change (Insel & ^oos, 1974; Moos, 

1973; Schultz, 1974). ' . 

/ 

^ / 

A wealth of research hap been conducted to investigate the effects 

/ 

of various dimensions of socio-psychological climates on behavior in the 
classroom. ^ With respect to cognitive behavior the results are somewhat 

^ equivocal and 'at times contradictory (see Gage, 1963; Kahn & Weiss, 1973; 

\ Schultz, 1974;^Stern, 1963; Travers, 1973; Wlthall & Lewis, 1963). How- 
\ever, with respect to affective behavior (defined tn terms of student 

i - * . . 

Attitudes), some conclusions are possible (Schultz, 1974). For instance, 
witl^in the categt^ of Relationshi|i dimensions, the mare positive 
teachers* attitudes are toward their students, the more positive are 
students' attitudes toward school ^ themselves, and their peer^ and 
teachers XGetzels, 1969; Getzels & Jackson, 1969; Stern, 1963). Also, 
.classes witli a high level of cohesj.veness and democracy and low levels of 
friction, apathy and cliqueness generally have a positive level of student 
affect and behavior (Sussman, 1972; Walberg, 1969b, 1969c; Walberg- & 
Anderson, 1968b; Sdhultz, 1974). Within the category of Personal' 
Development dimensions*, the more the socio-psychological climate is 
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arranged to meet the emotional needs of students, the greater are the 
bfeffefits for students in terms of greater positive ef^ercts on student's 
attitudes,^ feelings, and behavior (Burrell, 1951; Ojeman & Wilbum, 1939; 
Ross, 1973); also, the more honest a cl^ss is and the more class members 
are positively appraised with emphasis placed on a high level of 
concern for each other the greater the positive effect on student 
affect (Cogan, 1956; Kahn & Weiss, 1973). Finally, with regard to the 
category of , System Maintenance and System Change dimensions, the more 
non-directive or stodent-cent;.ered the socio-psychological climate of the 
classroom is the more positive is student affect, attitude and behavior 
{Flanders, 1960; Cornell, 1952; Anderson & Kell, 1954; Lichtman & Hun^, 
1971). A democratic leadership style is more advantagepus with respect 
.to discipline, hostility, group morale, dependence and other social 
variables when compared to authoritarian and laissez-faire- leadership 
styles (Lewin, Lippitty ^ White, 1939) . -^t±ti±rz^l974) combined tiese _ 
various conclusions, and in doing so formed a description of the "most 
beneficial" or "ideal" socio-psychological climate^ for increasing the 
positive affective development of students. ^ 
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C. NEED FORt INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The conceptualization of an "ideal" soclo-psychologlcal climate 
is a step forward in determining the effects of the psychological 
situation on behavior. Such a des(£rlptlon not only delineates the 
dimensions of the psychological situation which are assumed to be of 
importance to individuals, but also indicates how the soclo-psychologlcal 
climate should be established to promote optimal affective development 
in the classroom situation^ Howettr, a few cautionary notes must be 
considered. First, in order to obtain such-^a de'scrlptlon one must 
assume that the results of the various studies can be combined to fornt 
a meaningful and consistent picture. This is a tenuous assumption 
when considering the wide variety of investigations reported over a 
considerable time period. However, the second issue is, comparatively 
speaking, much morj? difficult to deal with. . In previous empirical 
investigations the description of a soclo-psychologlcal climate was 
xjsually based on tlie "average" perception of the socio-psychologlcal 
climate as reported by many different students. In other words, the 
reactions of individual students to the situation at hand (classrooms) 
have been largely Ignored. On the other hand, many refient studies 
point to the important role of individual differences in behavioral 
phenomena. (Cronbach, 1975; Miscliel, 1973). Gagne"^ (1967) edited a book' 
which deals exclusively with learning ancj individual differences. The 
importance of individual differences has been further underlined by 
Underwood (1975) wKo believes that individual differences are so 
important that they should be used as crucibles in the construction of 
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new theories, 

Not withstanding the above ^j/idence from diverse fields of 
psychology, the importance of individual differences has been clearly 
explicated by the theorists concerned specifically with the interactic 
of the person and his/her psychological situation. Levy (l^ToT^P^ 3l\) 
quotes \^^^*ri^^J^\^^y p. 41) "The dynamics of the proces^ is always 
to be derived from the relation of the concrete. iCndividual to the 
concrete -situation." Thus, even if the^sltuation remains the "same across 
individuals, changes from one in,dirW.dual to another, individual 
differences, will haviB^ap^lEf ect on the dynamics of the processes 
involved. Rotter (1954) provides one of the clearest statements con- 
cerning the necessity of taking individual differences into account. 
He stated "it is presumed that the manner in which a person perceives 
a given situation will determine for him which behaviors are likely to 
have reasonable probability or the highest probabilities of leading to 

some satisfaction." (Rotter, 1^4, p. 200) He continues. to say that 

* r 

should one^s perception of the situation cjiange, the expectancy that 
ft 

given behaviors will lead to s^tisfaction'wlll change markedly (p, 200). 
It i^wlth respect to one^s perception of the psychological situation 
Chat individual differences may have the greatest effect, especially 
within Rotter* s framewojrk of expectancy theory. Finally, even within 

m 

the sociological framework of ^Getzels and Thelen (1960) , the primary 
interaction is between the person as defined by need-dispositions and 
institutional roles. Any Individual differences in these need-dispoai- 
tions will therefore injply different interactions and behaviors exhibited. 
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In conclusion, it seems reasonable to take individual differences 
intq ^count when measurin^^tudents* perceptions of l>o^ actua|^^l^^d 
ideal sbcio-psychological climates. Furthermore, it seems useful to 
relate differences in perception to individual differences ^ 

variables defined in other ajreas of research in order to better under- 
stand the underlying processes. 
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D. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE "MEASURES 

I' 

!• Locu^ qj. Control 

One individual difference measure which may p^fove quite useful in 
differentiating students^ perceptions of socip^sychological climates 
is locus of control. Locus bf control is derived from Rotter*^ 
Social Learning Theory (Rotter, 1954, 1966) and describes a person* s 
expectancy with r\gard to the effectiveness of his/her own behavior 
in attaining reinforcements • If a person perceives a reinforcement as 
contingent upon a particular behavior or event, the reinforcement acts 



to ^Jtrengthen an expectancy that the particular behavior or evebt will 
be followed by that reinforcement in the future. If .however, a 
reinforcement ts not seen as contingent upon a particular behavior ot 
event, then the reinforcement acts to str^®g^fehen an expectancy that 
the reinforcejn^nt' 1^ n^dT'contii^ upon a particular behl^jSf^or event, 
A person ^s-expeictancies generalize from specific situations to classes 
of situations that are perceived as ^^toilar: the person develops" 
generalized expectancy for the occurrence or non occurrence of rein- 
forcement and the dependency of reinforcement upon his or her own * 
behavior. Rotter^s theory suggests that it is this generalized 
expectancy, along with the specific expectancies and reinforcement 
value that interact with a particular situa^iion and determine the be- 
havior exhibited by the person. Differences in generalized expectancies 
have different effects on the behavior *or choice of behavior exhibited 
by the person. Rotter (1966) developed an instrument, the I-E^cale, 
to measure this generalized expectancy or Locus of Control. The 
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instrume^ distributes people along a continuum from internal perceived 
control to external perceived control. Internals (I^s) view thes^ 
reinforcements they receive as being contingent upon their own 
behavior or their own relatively permanent characteristics. Externals 
(E*s) on the other hai^d, view reinforcements as typically being the * 
result of luck,\chance, fate, or unpredictable, or as being^ under the 
control of powerful others (Rotter, 1966, p. 1). Thus a person who 
maintains ^ basically internal locusr of^^c^rol (I*s) would expect 
that it is thei^ behavior or their action which is effective in obtain- 
.ing the reinforcements they reo^ve in a given situation. People 
maintaining an external locus 'of control (E*s) would not perceive 
the reinforcement they receive as being contingent upon their own 
behavlot. ^ , * 

This difference* between people (I*s Vs> E's) has proven a useful 
distinction aud has "been beneficial in predicting differences in behavior 
in a vast ^rray'of studies. Four toajor reviews of the locus of control 
construct have b^efen reported (Rotter, 1966; Lefcourt, 1966, 1-972; 
Joe, 1971) and Throop and MacDonald (1971) have amassed a bibliography 

m 

of 339 studies which deal with the construct through 1969. MacDonald 
(a) has in addition compiled an annotated bibliography of 135 additional 
studies u6ing the construct in 1970 alone. A 'number of conclusions 
relevant to perceptions of socio-psychological sittaations can be drawn 
from the vast amount of research conducted using the locus of control 
construct. ' * ^ ' 
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Skill Versus Chance Instructions 

One of the earliest findings consistent with expectancy theory was^ 
that groups given skill instructions differed markedly from groups given 
chance instructions on identical tasks (James, 1957; Joe, 1971: 
Lef court, 1972; Liverant & Scodel, I960'; Phares, 1957; Rotter, 1966). 
The 'groups given skill Instructions consistently outperform, have more 
consistent performance, and exhibit fewer unusual shifts or changes 
In behavior when compared with chance Instruction groups. These 
results are Important since these types of Instruction were developed 
to create two types of expectations^ an internal control expectation 
(skill instruction) and an external control expectation (chance instruc- 
tion). Thus expectancy for control appears to be a moderator variable/ 
Additional studies have shown more directly that locus qf control does 
differentiate between subject with I*s performing similar to skill 
instruction groups and E's performing slmllar^^ chance instruction 
groups (Cromwell, Rosenthal, Shakow, & Zahn, 1961; Crowne & Liverant, . 
1^63; Hiroto, 1974; Joe,_ 1971; Julian & Katz, 1968; Lefcourt, 1965; ' ' 
Rotter, 1966). In addition to performing better under skill tasks, 
Lefcourt, Lewis and' Silverman (1968), Rotter and Mulry (1965), and 
Rycteijan, Stone, and Elan (1971) found that I' a apparently prefpr br place 
more value on chance tasks. Lefcourt et al (1968)' in addition pointed 
out that it was the subje<:ts perception of the situation that was 
ImportTant in determining the difference in value and not necessarily the 
experimental instruct±ons. • 

Given the above differences b^ween I'*' and E's'one may expect 
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that these differences will have a bearing on how they perceive both 
their actual and ideal socio-psychological climates. For instance, 
since I's apparently prefer and do better in skill situations one might 
expect them to prefer an ideal socio-psychological that^has more ."'^ 
formality, goal direction, diversity, and less disorganization as well 
as one being somewhat more difficult and having a greater element of 
speed (dimejisions within the system maintenance and system change and 
the personal development categories), than will the E's. It may also 
be that I^s view their actual socio-psychological climate as higlier 



on( 



these categories than will E^s. I^s may also be more satisfied with 



ttieir actual climate since it contains elements of a skill situation. 

/ ■ • 

^Use of Sitxxational Information 

Locus of control has also proven useful in predicting subj^ct^^ 

»use of information available in their given .siTiiation (see Joe, 1971; 
Rotter, 1966X*-^eeman> (1963) and Seeman and Evans (1962) found that 

^ s ^generally not only possessed more relevant information concerning 
their situation (reformatory and hospital ward respectively), but made 
greater use of that information than did E's. This finding, however, 
only held for situationally relevant/lnformation. There were no 
differences between I*s and E's concerning general information. A 
series of studies (Davis & Phares, 1967; DuCette & Wolk^ 1973; Gruin, 
Gruin, Lao, & Seattle, 1969; Llbb & Serum, X974; Phares, 1965, 1968; 
Phares, Ritchie, '& Davis, 1968) all supported the above contention and 
in addition suggested that I's are more efficient. and actively engaged 
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In obtaining Information from their environmental situation. One study 
did find E*s more responsive to situational cues than I*s (Lef court, 
1967); however, these results may be explained on the basis of I*s , 
greater resistance to experimenter manipulations, a topic covered next* 

The findings reported in this' section, while not directly perti- 
nent to Moos* three categories of socio-psychological climate dimensions, 
may nevertheless offer some insights into how I*s and E*s may differ- 
entiately perceive their actual and ideal socio-psychological climates • 
Since I*s generally poss^s^ore information about their^envirom^^ai* ' 
situations than E*s one wOiild ^expect tha,t I's'^vould be more opinionated 
about their ideal clim^t^. tlian E^s, One might also expect that I*s would 
prefer more formal, goal directed, and diverse ideat-'climates" than/E^s. 
In addition, one might expect that I*s would differentiate their actual 
climate more finely than E*s since they are aware of more facets of 
their environments than E*s« 



Resistance to » Subtle Manipulation 



A number of studies reported by Lefcourt (1972) and Rotter (1966) 
show that when subtle attempts arermade to influence subjects in terms 
of conformity or direction of use of information I*s are more resistant 
to influence than E*s. Gore (1963) found I*s more resistant to in- 
fluence in TAT responses. Odell (1959) found that I*s showed lower 
levels of Conformity and Strickland (1970) observed that I*"s aware of 
her reinforcement contingency, were less conditionable than unaware 
I*s as well as botli aware and unaware E^sl^ ' Lefcourt (1972) concludes 
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his review of the effects of resistance to Influence by stating that 
"evidence Is found ^ support the contention that persons holding an 
Internal locus of control can withstand pressures directing them to 
behave In a certain circumscribed manner." (p. 7) 7 * 

The findings In this section se^ to ^oggest that I*s and E*s may 
differ In the type .of -relationship dimensions they perceive In their 
J* actual and Ideal soclo-psychologlcal climates. Given the I s greater 
resistance to subtle manipulation one might expect them to prefer an 

Ideal climate with relatively low levels of favoritism, cllqueness, 

/ 

apathy, and coheslveness since these dimensions seem to Imply the^^- 
Istence of gfeater subtle pressures on class members. The I*s may also 
prefer more democratic, formal, and goal directed Ideal climates than 
the E's. With respect to the actual soclo-psychologlcal climates, the 
I's may perceive greater levels' of friction, cllqueness, apathy, and 
favoritism In their classes since a fair amount of manipulation - subtle 
or 'overt - frequently takes place in high school classrooms, or at 
least the I*s may think so since they are more sensitive to It. ' 

Willingness to Take Action 

A ntimber of Investigations have shown that l*s In general are more 
willing to take part In social action movements, or take action based 
on their beliefs, than are E^s (Brown & Strickland, 1970; Franklin, 1963; 
Gore & Rotter, i963; Lef court, Lewis, & Silverman, 1968; Rotter & Mulry, 
1965; Strickland, 1965; Welner & Kukla, 1970). Gore and Rotter (1963) 
and Strickland (1965) both found I's to be significantly more willing 
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to take social acfipn. (Verbally anffTrehaviorally) than E*s, MacDonald 
*<a)* reported three studies (Brown & Strickland, 1970; Keasey, 1970; 
Weiner & Kukla, 1970) which found I*s more willing to participate in 
college activities and exhibited greater social participation th^n 
E*s. (See also Nowicki & Roundtree, 1971; Nowicki & Seg^l, 1974)- 
Lef court, Lewis, and Silverman (1968) and Rotter and Mulry (1965), 
however suggest that I* is are more willing to take action when they 
perceive the situation as skill determineA^or^oatrolled. Both studies 
found that the I's greater activity level did not hold for chance 
determined situations. "It is possible to conclude that in tasks 
perceived as tests of one*s skill, persons 'maintaining internal control 
expectancies will exhibit more involvement, attention and thought than 
they would if the task were pefceived as less controllable by skill. 
On the other hand,^ persons maintaining external control expectancies 



reveal more involvement in what they perceive to be luck- or chance- 
determined tasks than in skill-demanding tasks." (Lef court et al, 
1968, p. 679) This conclusion is not definite, however, and needs 
further research since Gold (1968) and Phares and Wilson (1971) failed 
to support it. 

The results from this section suggest that locus of control i\B,y 
affect student's perceptions of thfeir actual and 'ideal socio-psy^hological 
climates, particularly with regard to the system maintenance and system 
change dimensions. I*s apparently exhibit a greater activity Itevel than 
E's ^nd thus may prefer^ an ideal climate that allows them more /freedom 
for greater activity. I*s also appear to be more committed sohlally 
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than Bfs and thus 'may exhibit more opinionated perceptions. I's may 
also perceive higher levels on the personal development diniensions of 
satisfactit^n, speed, and difficulty than E's since classes are 
frequently 3\±Xl base^ and thus may allow the I^s to have the greater 
involvement t^hW seem to desire. 

Interpersonal Relations 

A ntimber of studies have been conducted within general topic 
area of interpersonal relations and locus of control. The results 
generally show I^'s to haW greater self-esteem (Bryant, {.97^; Epstein 

^ & Komorita, 1971; Fish & I^rabenick, 1971), to be more satisfied and 
feel less ^xleiy (Nelson &'^hares, 1971; Phares, 1971), and to have 

• fewer disturbances in their interactions with others (Bryant, 1974) than 
E's. In addition Hannah (1973) ,\Miller (1970), Phares and Wilson. (1971) 
and Silverman and Shrauger (1971) ^11 founfl locus of control to be 
important in people's perceptions oi others. Miller (1970) found people 
rated as' lo^ in pl^^sical attractiveness were rated as more external than 
either moderately or highly attractive peoplfe. .Phares and Wilson (1971) 
found raters who were internal were more attracted toward and empathetic 
with ixi^ernal strangers than external strangers ♦ They were also more 
attracted toward and empathetic with the internal stranger than were 
the raters classified as external. In comparison, the external raters 
showed very little differentiation in their responses. . Hannah (1973) 
reported that both I's and E*s rateS their "ide^l" self as internal and 
their "non-Ideal" self as external. 
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Jones and Shrauger (1968) found that E^s tend to redlprocate more 
than I*s when in an interpersonal evaluation situation, 'e's react more 
positively^^to positive evaluations than to negative ones. Jones aryi 

Shrauger hypothesized that I^s did not reciprocate as much since they 

>' " * 

were trying to modify the responses of negative evaluators. Holmes and 

* ' ,v ' 

Jackson (1968) found I*s to "be more attracted toward and less angry with 
experimenters who dispersed both -rewards and punishments and to show 
the opposite reactions to Experimenters who gave neither rewards nor 
punishments • E's, on the other hand, were attracted to and less angry 
with the non-rewarding, non-punishing experimenter- and showed opposite 
reactions to the rewarding and punishing e:q)eriittanter%. 

The findings in th'is section appear to 'have* Implications mainly for 
perceptions of actual socio-psychological climates.' The findings of 
less interpersonal disturbance far I^s suggests that they may perceive . 
greater satisfaction, cohesiveness,- and less friction in their actual ~ 
climates than will the E^s. The E*s, on the other hand, may perceive 
greater .levels of cligueness, favoritism, and less satisfaction. The 
I^s may also perceive more positive levels on the personal .development 
dimensions "In their actual climates than them's. With respect to the 
ideal climates, predictions are more tenuous. I^s may score higher on 
^soine of the system maintenance and system change dimensions, . particularly 
the democratic, diversity, and environment dimensions. The E*s may 
prefer an ideal climate with particularly loj; levels on the relationship 
and personal development dimensions and perhaps with lower levels on the 
system maint?enance dimensions of goal direction, formality, and diversity. 
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Misc»3A;gfleous Psychological Chgr'a'cteri sties. 

\ ' ' ' ' * 

Withj respect to achievement motivation or 'need for achievement most 

r 

Studies ^port higher lev^s of Need Achievement for internals (Chance, 
1972T^Fr3SE[iii, 1963; Rott^, 1966; Rotter, Chance, & Phares, 1972) • 
The strength of the relationship however remains in question since 
botl^Gold (1968) and Wolk and DuCette (1^71) failed to find a re||tion- 
ship and Crandall, K^kovsky, and Crandall (1965) reported mixed 
^ results with young children* A similar conclusion can be reached with 
respect to the relationship hetween anxiety and locus of control with 
I* Q. exhibiting generally liss anxiety (Butterf ield, 1964: Feather, 1967; 



Gold, 1968; Joe, 1971). 

Nowlckl and Roundtree 



(1971) and Nowlckl and Segal (1974) ^th 



reported that I^s exhibited higher school achievement (males) and 
greater social involvement 



(females). Lef court (1973) reported a series 
of studies which generally found that a "feeling" of control (either 
actual or imagined) over aversive stimuli was an important factor in 
greatly reducing. the debilitating effects of the aversivB stimuli. 
Hir6tt5 (1974) specifically looked at locus of control with a situation 
similar to those reported in Lef court* s (1973) manuscript and found the 
E's were more debilitated than I*s. Goodstadt and Hj^Ile (1973) in yet 
a different area found that when instructed to supervise fictitious 
""problem" workers E*s» tended to use unitl^^moxe "coercive" power than 
I's who in turn use^ ^gr eater amounts of personal persuasive power than ^ 
E's. 

The results in .th^ts bection suggest that I:^s will probably prefer 

- -0 




higher levels of personal development dimensions and system maintenance 
dimensions in their ideal climates than the E's since I's probably 
have higher levels of achievement motivation than E's. I^s may also 
*perc,eive more positive relationship dimensions in their actxial climate 
than the E's. 

— 

SUMMARY 



- While any specific conclusions concerning the relationship of locus 

of control to specific dimensions of socio-psychological climates may 

be somewhat ^t^uous at this time, some general conclusions within each 

of the three categoHes developed by Mops (1973) are in order. Overall, 

I's may be expected to score personal develppment dimensions higher in 

both their acttial and their ideal socio-psychoXogical climates thaa 

will the E's, with the mixed locus of control group somewhere in between 

the I's and the E's. With res^gt^ the catelgory of relationship 

dimensions the result^s may be somewhat less clear. With respect to ideal 

socio-psychological climates I's will probably prefer lower levels on 

most dimensions with the possible exception bf cohesiveness . E^s might 

be expected to perceive higher levels of the relationship dimensions^ in 

their actual climates than the I's will and may not differ from the I's 

in their idea^^perceptions in this category. With respect to the system 

mainltenance and system change category the I's may be expected to 

J 

perceive generally higher levels of these dimensions except disorganiza- 
tion, and exhibit greater varianc.i among perception for their actual 
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clliaated than the E's, The I*s may also perceive higher levels of these 
dimensions in their i^eal climates than will the E's. Overall, the 
I's will probably differentiate their peiiceptions more in both the 
actxial and ideal climates than wills the E's and may also exhibit greater 
differences between the actual and i'deal perceptiqns than the E's. 

J 
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2. Sensation Seeking 

A second Indlvldtial difference variable which may prove useful In 
differentiating student perceptions of soclo-psychological climates is 

3 

\ 

* related to recent work in the area vof motivation • Most early theories 
of motivation were derived ±a some form or another ftom driven • theory 
or drive reduction theory. However, all forms of motivation were not 
easily explainable in terms of drive reduction. In the area of 
exploratory behavior. Dent and Slmmel (1968) point out Berljme's (1960) 
separation of exploration activities into two classes: Specific ex- 
ploratlon and dlverslve exploration. The first of these classes fits 
easily into a drive reduction theory of motivation, but the secoiid does 
not. Farley (1973> also reflects that of the various forms of varied 
experience behaviors (music,' dress, drugs. Interpersonal sensitivity) 
none seem capable of explanation within a traditional drive-redtiction 
theory of motivation based on principles of homeostasis (p. 1). Farley 

• continues to say that 'these varied forms of behavior exhibited By 
today^s youth suggest a re-orientation of motivational theory to take 
into account the maintenance of varied stimuliis input as an energlzer 
and director of behavior (Farley, 1973, p. 1). Contained in such a 
re-oriejitation of motivational theory is the concept of optimal level of 
stimulation which has been proposed as an alternative to the traditional 
drive-reduction theory of motivation (Zuckerman, 1969, among others). 
The theory of optimal stimulation level 'is based on the belief that 
people differ in their optimal level and that the definition of the 
individual optimal stimulation level is the key to the understanding of 

44 
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reactions to extreme environments which produce xmderstimulation or 
overstimulation (Zuckerman, 1969, p. 428) • 

Zuckerman, Kolin, Price, and Zoob (1964) described the development 
of an instrument which purports to measure individual differences in 
optimal stimulation level, the Sensation Seeking Scale (SSS)» 
Zuckerman has in addition, outlined the theory of optimal level of 
stimulation in terms of ten basic postulates (Zuckerman, 1969, 
pp» 428-431) • The SSS distributes people along a continuum from low 
sensation seekers to high sensation seekers. Most of the studies con-* 
ducted with the SSS have been attempts to describe the characteristics 
of ^ high sensation seeker and to determine the usefulness of the SSS 
in predicting va^^ious types of behavior A sketchy description of the 
high sensation seeker has been developed by a number of different 
authors • Farley and Peterson (1974) report that ''the high stimulation 
seeker not only seeks more" stimulation, and more complex and varied 
stimuli relative to the low stimulation seeker, but he also generates 
more varied responses in a task allowing for degrees of repetition of 
variety of responding (p» 271). Kish and Busse (1968) characterize a 
high stimulation (sensation and stimulation will be used interchange- 
ably) seeker as a young adult with average or above intelligence who 
has fairly good p^^^eptual and spatial abilities ^and is likely to be 
e^^troverted" (p. 637). Zuckerman and Link (1968) describe the high 
sensation seeker as a person who is independent, unconventional, and 
low in social values or conformity, needs variety, does not value order 
and routine, is somewhat anti-social and excitable, is a thrill-seeker. 
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"and seems to have many of the traits of the creative personality 

(pp. 420-421). Descriptions put forth by Zuckerman, Bone, Neary, 

Mangelsdorff , and Brustman (1972) and by' Zuckerman ^eary, and Brustman 

(1970) coincide with and further substantiate the above description. 

The low sensation seeker, while not specifically described in the 

« > 

above research, can basically be d^cribed as the opposite of the high ♦ 
sensation seeker (i.e. as a conformer, somewhat dependent and conven- 
tional, likes things quite orderly, etc.) 

These initial descriptions of high and low sensation seekers appear 
to have clear* implications for differential perceptions of socio- 
psychological climat^s^ particularly the ideal climate. High sensation 
seekers might be expected to perceive ideal climates which have relatively 
lows^tings in the relationship dimensions category, especially on the 
dimensions of cohesiviness, cliqueness, and favoritism. They may al^o 
prefer high levels on the dimensions of speed, difficulty, and com- 
petitiveness in the personal development category. With 'respect to the 
system maintenance and system change category, high sensation seekers 
may prefer high levels on tHe democratic, disorganization, and diversity 
dimensions with low levels on the dimensions of formality and goal 
direction. Given that the low sensation seeker i-s basically the 
opposite of the high sensation seekei^, one might therefore expect them 
to prefer the opposite typje of ideal climate. With respect to the actual 
socio-psychological climate any prediction of, how high or low sensation 
seekers will perceive it is tenuous and will depend on the particulars 
of the actual situations. ^ . • 
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A number of studies have investigated various correlates of sensa- 
tion seeking. Sensation seeking ha^ been found to be significantly 
correlated with extroversion (both the sociability component and the 
impulsive component) in a number of different studies (Farley h Farley, 
1967, 1970:|. Farley and Farley (1970) rg ym^ '&s^^ significant SSS- 
extroversion correlations in four of /ive samples of subjects for the 
impulsiveness component and in threre of five samples for the socia- 
bility component of extroversion. The sensation seeking-sociability 
relationship, however* remains questionable since Thome (1968), . 
Zms^erman *et al (19/2), and Zuckerman and Link (1968) all reported non- 
significant findings for tlie SSS and the MMPI Si Scale. The sensation 



seeking-impulsiveness re 
nuirber of stu^lies using 
Link, 1968). Zuckerman 
correlations between 
of impulsiveness (pf. 421 



yationship, however, has been supported by a 
the >2'1PI Ma Scale (Thome, 1971; Zuckerman & 
and Link (1968) also reported significant 
SSS and the Insolence Scale, another measure 
^ Studies by Zuckerman et al (1964) and 
Zuckerman and Link (1968) , tend to shed doubt on the sensation 
seeking-impulsiveness relationship by reporting significant correla- 
tions between sensation seeking anil different measures of field 
Independence. Farley Cl974a) however\ reports on the sensation 
seeklng-fleld Independence relationship and concludes, "It seems 
likely that this relationship Is not a relll^ble one for females and 
may not be for males." 

Two studies have attempted to develop a broader y more general 
description of sensation seekers by correlating the SSS with general 
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personality inventories (Zuckenoan et^al, 19)2; Zuckerman j& I4nk, 1968). 
Zuckerman and Link correlated the SSS with the Edwards Personal reference 
Schedule (PPS) and the Adjective Check List (ACL), both of which are 
purported to be measures of fifteen of the need constructs developed 
by Murray (1938). Similar patterns of significant correlations were 
founii between the SSS and both the PPS and ACL: positive correlations 



with* Autonomy, Change, and Exhibitionism and negative correlations with 



/ 

Affiliation, Orderliness, Nurturance, and Deference. Zuckerman et al 

<> 

(1972) correlated the SSS with the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16 P F) and reported significant positive correlation 
with the scales of Dominance, Surgency, Adventurous, Bohemian, and 
Radicalism. One negative cx)Vrelation was found with the Super-Ego scale 
which, when viewed positively, established a relationship between the sSS 
and the lack of rigid* internal standards. In kdditlon, Zuckerman et al 
(1972) replicated the findings of Zuckerman et ^1 (1970) who correlated 
the SSS with a number of activities thought to be indicative of high 
sensation seeking. They reported significant differences between high 
and low sensation seekers with regard to activities such as drug taking, 
^smoking, alcohol use, sex relationships, and the Barron-Welch Art 
Scale. 

In addiction to all of the above studies which provide an amazingly 

consistent description of a high sensation seeker, the concept of 

optimal le^5i of stimulation has also proven useful in > predict ions of 

differences in people with respect to creativity and delinquency. Davis, 
Peterson, and Farley (1974), Farley (19 74b), and Zuckerman and Link (1968) 
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have all reported s^nificant positive correlations of the SSS with a 
variety of tests of creativity (the Barron Independence of Judgment 
Scale (Bar^, 1963), two of Torrance^s shott tests of creativity 
(Torrance, 1972), classroom creative products (Davis et al, 1974), 
Pearson and Maddi's (1966) Similes Preference Inventory (Farley, 1971), 
,the Uses Test fluency score, etc.). With respect to delinquency, 
Farley (1973) and Farley and Farley (1972) reported that the SSS 
successfully differentiates delinquents from non-delinquents in a 
number of areas (number of escape attempts, frequency of punishment 
for disobedience, in "delinquent orientation" among institutionalized 
delinquents ^as rated by counsellors, in "delinquent orientation" among 
"normal" subjects, etc.). 

la conclusion, the sketchy description of sensation seekers 
reported earlier has remained aij^zingly consistent and has been validated 
by a wide variety of studies, including descriptions based on three 
well known personality inventories and descriptions based on actual 
b^havipr exhibited by sensation seekers. 
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- SUMMARY 

Once again it probably* too early to- reach specific conclusions 
concerning^ the relationship Ijetween sensation seeking and specific 
dimensions of socio-psychological climates. Tent;ative conclusions are 
however possible within the three categories of soeio-psychological 
climate dimensions'. The high sensation seekers might ^^^expected to 
perceive both their actual and ideal socio-psychplogical climates as, 
having loi/er ratings in the category of relationship dimensions than 
will the low sensation seekers. The high sensation seekers may also. ' . 
perceive greater discrepancies betweei> their actual and ideal relation- 
ship dimensions than will the low sensation seekers. With respect (;o 
the category of personal development dimensions the high sensation 
seeker may perceive higher levels in th^ir ideal climate than will 'the 
low sensation seekers! The same difference may occur with respect to 
the percepi^ions of actual cliniates^ but may not be as large ^s the ideal 
difference;. Finally^ with respect to the category of system maintenance 
ancL system change dimensions tl:^ high sensation seekers might be ex- 
pected ,to^ ^deally prefer high levels on the democratic, ^disorgcftiizat ion, 
and dive/rsit^y dimensions and low leVels op /;fte formality and goal 
direction dimenq^ions^ The low sensation seeker^ might be expected to 
prefer almost ythe opposite type/of ideal cl^kate as, the one just described 
for the highf^4ensation seeker^^Wlth respect to their actual socio- 
psychologlcal climate perceptions, the perceptions^pf high and low 
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sensation seekers will depend to a great extent on the particulars of 
the actual situations. 
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III. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM ^ 

The Importance of the psychological situation in dbtermining and 
predicting a person's behavior has been recognized by psychologists for 
many years. One factor that appears to be of central importance in de- 
terminingythe effect of a given situation is a person's perception of thit 
situation. The present study focuses on the psychological situation of 
the high school classroom, termed here the socio-psychological climate, 
and is concerned with how it is perceived by students, A number of 
studies have been completed which, when taken together, suggest a fairly 
consistent picture of a socio-psychological climate, that promotes positive 
affective development among students. .Modt of these studies, however, 
relied om the average perception of the socio-psychologicalj climate of many I 
students and ignored any individual differences that may hs^ve existed be- / 



/ 



tween students. The purpose of the -present stujiy is to investigate the 

y J ' 

relationship of two selected individual difference measu^s. Locus of Control 
and Sensation Seeking, to students' perceptions of their socio-psychological 
climates. Furthermore, differences are looked at within the context' of 

students' perceptions of their "actual" socio-psychological clim^ttts (those 

\ - 

existing ixi their every day classrooms) as well as their "ideal" socio- 
psychological climates (those the students would ideally like to experience). 
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MAJOR HYPOTHESES . 

Based upon the foregoing review of the locus of control and sensation 

seeking literature there appears to be sufficient evidence to predict that 

'•J 

these individual difference measures will influence students* perception^ 
of socio-psychological climates. While It may be too early to, make pre- 
dictions cbnceming specific socio-rpsychological climate dimensions, * the 

1 

following general predictions seem reasonable: 

A. Students classified as Internal, Mixed, or External on. 
Locus of Control and*as High, Medium, or Low on 

. Sensation Seeking will differ in their perceptions of 
"actual" socio-psychological climates. 

B. Students classified as Internal, Mixed, or External on' 
Locus 'of Control and as High, Medium, or Low on 
Sensatidn Seeking will differ in their perceppWs of 

^ "i(^al" socio-|)sychological climates-. 

C. Differences will exist between the students* perceptions 

yof their "actual" and their ^'ideal" socio-psychological ^ - 

climates • ' 
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I yTHOD , j 



Subjects 



Subjects were 282 Ihigh school students in the'ir junior and senior 
years from a rural school in Wisconsin, j All seniors and juniors, in the 
school filled out the questionnaires (except those absents on the testing 
days). All data was collected in a five day period. Fifteen subjects 
failed to complete all questiqnnaire items and /were dropped from f urthen . 
analysis, leaving 267 (129 seniors, 64 female and 65 male;| 138 juniors, ^ 
72 female and 66 male) subjects. 

■ / 

Measurement Variables 

Three instruments were used: the Lea(ming Environment Inventory 
(Anderson, 1973) to measure perceptions of the socio-psychological climate 
the I-E Scale (Rotter, 1966) to.iQeasure^^^^ of Control, and the Sensa- 
tion Seeking Scale. (Zuckerman, 1971) to measure level of stimulation ^ 
seeking.- ^ 



Learning ^vlronment ikventbry (LEI) The LEI is composed of^lOS 4-point 
Likert-type scale items grouped into 15 scales. Scores od isach scale 
range from 7 to 28. The 15 scalers (climate dimension^ were developed, 
by Anderson and Walberg (Walberg, 1968a, - 1968b) In conj'unctiOn with the 
Harvard Project Physics and are revisions of an e^rlie? instrument* the 
Classroom Climate Questionnaire (Walberg, 1968§, Anderson, 1973). The LEI 
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:an be used to obtain scores eithefr for individuals within classes or can 

)e used to form group scores where the class me^ns on the scales are used, 

iderson (1968) determined that ,a 50 X„ random sample of the students in a 

particular class is adequate for a reliable assessment of the class score 

(Anderson, 1973, p. 9). Alpha r-eliability coefficients for the individual 
. ^ 9 

scopes range from .54 to .86 with most coefficients in the .70 - .80 
range. Interclass correlation coefficients for the class scoi^es range 
from .31 to .92 with most coefficients ±ti the .70 r- .80 range. Test- 
retest reliabilities for the^^scales range from .43 to .73. 



\ 

\ 

Locus of Control The I-E Scale consists of 23 items with six; filler items, 

y 

each in a forced choice format matching an internal and ej^fVrnal response. 
The score is xfte number of external responses selected. \ The present' I-E 
Scale Is the resul\ of*a msg^r of factor analyses arid it^jq^apSlyses of 
earlier scales (see ^ref^^),^ 1966,^ for a full description). The I-E Scale 
has shown relatively good^'vinternal consistency estimates ranging fiwm .65 
to .76 with most estimates Jis-^e .7G's (Rotter, 1966)^ Rotter defends 
these '"moderately high" estimates by pointing out that the scale items are 
not arranged in a difficulty heirarchy, but rather are s'amples of attitudes 
In a wide variety of different situations and the test is an additive test 
so the Items are not directly comparable (Rotter, 1966, p. 40). Test- 
retest reliability for periods ranging from 1 to 2 months ranged between 
.49 and .83 (Rotter, 1966) and Joe (1971) reported other test-re.test 
reliability coefficients tfihging between .48 and .84. 

7 ■ ' ■ 

satlon Seeking The Sensation Seeking ^cale (SSS) Form IV contains 



71 itenB, each in a forced choice fc»nnat matchirvg a high sensation seeking 
response with a low sensation seekirfg response. The SSS contains five 
subscales, scored separately. The score for each subscale is the.niimber 
of hi^ sensation responses on that subscale. The Form IV SSS is the 
result of two factor analys-es of previous scales (see Zuckerman^ 1971, for 
a full description). The general sensation seeking subscale is identical 
to 22 male-female items of an earlier scale (Ferm II). The other four 
subscales are tKe result of the factor analyses. The corrected odd-even 
reliabilities for four of the five subs<jales are mainly in the .70's and 
.SO's. The reliabilities for the fifth 6ubscale (Boredom Susceptibility) 
are questionable. 

Procedure 

All' subjects were tekted in groups within their regular English 
classes during regular class time. The three instruments (LEI, I-E Scale, 
SSS) were administered in three different orders and handed out in one 
test booklet (see Appendix A). Full counterbalancing pf instruments would 
require six different orders so the use of only three may add a b^^s to 
the results. However, order was not considered an important factor and 
thus three orders were deemed sufficient. Each booklet contained a cover 
-page with general instructions. Students were told by the experimenter 
that the purpose of the three questionnaires was to gather information 
about how they felt about various things and that all responses would be 
kept confidential. They were encouraged to be open and honest. They 
were then informed that each questionnaire in the booklet had its own 
set of instructions and that they were to read each set of instructions 
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carefully before responding to the questionnaire. The instructions for 
the two individual difference measures (I-E Scale and SSS) were identical 
for all subjects* There were two sets of instructions for the LEI, One, 
called' "actual condition," instructed the subjects to respond with respect 
to the particular class they were in at the present. The other, "ideal 
conditions," instructed subjects to respond with respect to how they would 
"ideally" like their/class 'to be. One random half of the subjects received 
the "actual" instruction and the remaining half' received the "ideal" in- 
struc tion* 

The LEI was scored according to the instructions in the LEI manual 
(Anderson, 1973). The I-E Scale contained only the 23 items directly con- 
cerned with Locus of Control and was scored in the external direction. 
The SSS contained only the 22 items which make up the general sensation 
seeking subscale of Zudcerman's (1971) Form IV. This subscale was used 
*since most previous studies iu^vestigating sensation seeking have used the 
22 item scale, as opposed to the. full 71 item scale, and because the 22 item 
scale is valid for both sexes.' The SSS was scored in the high sensation 
seeking direction. 

« . 

Design ^ 

The analysis of the data consisted of three steps. First, the scores 
for all subjects on the 15 Learning Envlroni^t Inventory (LEI) Scales 
were used to coii5>ute a 15 x 15 covariance matrix. A principal components 
analysis of this matrix j^ldcd three substantive components which were 
then rotated using the Varimax procedure. A covariance matrix was used, 
for the principal coii?>onents analysis for two reasons: (a) by using 
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deviation scores instead of standard scores differences between groups are 
maintained, not only with regard to means but also variances, and (b) ap- 
parent differences between groups (differences in factor loading patterns) 
as a function of differences in observed variances are avoided (Bentler, 
1973; Cattell, 1973). Scores for each siiject on each of the three 
rotated principal components werd obtained* The second step of the analy- 
sis consisted of forming three ^levels of Locus of Control (Internal, .Mixed, 
External) and three levels of Sensation Seeking (Low, Medium, High), Based 
on the joint frequency distributions for both instruction conditions, the 
scores on Lopus of Control or Sensation Seeking were divided into approxi- 
mately equal thirds such that the range of scores within a given level of 
Locus of Control or Sensation Seeking was the same for both instruction 
condit4.ons. The number of siijects in each of the resulting 18 cells 
(9 actual, 9 ideal) was noted and subjects were randomly dropped from 
each cell with more than ei^t subjects to equalize freqtiencies across 
all 18 celrs. The final step of the analysis consisted of using the 
three principal component scores of the remaining 144 subjects as dependent 
variables in three 3(Locus of Control) x 3,(Seasation Seeking) x 2 (Instruc- 
tions) analyses of variance. 



V> RESULTS 

Table 2 presents the distribution of subjects by grade, sex, and 

type of instruction. All available juniors and seniors wer^ tested and 

an attenq)t was made only to control the distribution of subjects with 

respect to actual and ideal instruction conditions. As can be seen, 

the distributions with respect *to instruction, sex, and grade are 

t 

fairly well balanced. Sex and grade were not taken into account in 
any subsequent analyses. Table 3 presents the means and standard 
deviations for each of the 17 classes tested on Locus of Control and 
Sensation Seeking for both Instruction conditions. Comparisons were made 
within classes between the Actual and Ideal Locus of Control means and 
the Actual and Ideal Sensation Seeking means • No within class differ- 
ences were significant at the .01 level. Comparisons were also made 
between classes comparing the largest differences between Locus of Control 
means and between Sensa^tion Seeking means ./f Again, no significant differ- 
ences were found at the .01 level. It was concluded that the classes 
were not different with respect to Locus of Control or Sensation Seelcing* f 
Therefore^ they were combined for the remainder of the analyses. 

The first main step of the analysis procedure was to perform a principal 
components analysis on the scores of all subjects on the 15 Learning 
Environment Inventory (LEI) dimensions. Principal components were derived 
from the covariance matrix ^^able 1, Appendix B) of the 15 LEI 
dimensions* Based on the following criteria, the first thre^e principal 
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TABLE i 



Distribution of Subjects by Sex, Grade, and Type of Instruction 



.Sex 



Grade Male Female 
Grade 12 

Actual - 32 33 

Ideal '" 33 31 

I 

Grade 11 

Actual _ 34 37 

Ideal • -32 ,35 
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components were selected for rotation and further analysis: a) Kaiser- 
Guttmann criterion: select those principal components of the covariance 
matrix whose eigen values are greater than the average eigen value of 
all principal component eigen values (Table 2, Appendix B) ; b) Scree 
Test (Cattell,' 1966) : select those principal components whose eigen 
values deviate markedly from the lj.near trend when all eigen values 
are plotted, including the last principal component in the linear trend; 
c) Kaiser-Gut tman criterion: select those principal components of the 
correlation matrix (Table 3, Appendix B) whose eigen values aire greater 
than 1.00 (Table 2, Appendix B).^ The first tHree principal components 
accounted for 51.6%, 9.6%, and 6.1% of the total variance respectively. 
The strength of the .first principal component is quite high considering 
the usual amount of krariance accounted for by principal components and 
points to a strong lack of independence of the various dimensions of 
the Learning Environment Inventory. A Varimax rotation procedure was 
used to rotate the first three principal components. . After rotation the 
first rotated principal component still accounted for a large percent of 
the total variance, 40.2%. The remaining two rotated principal 
components accounted for 20.5% and 6.7% of ^ the total variance, somewhat 

^more than the unrotated second and third *principal components, but still 
much leSs than the first rbtated principal coii5>onent. With regard to 
the interpretation of the components an LEI dimension was considered to 
have a significant loading on a particular rotated principal component 

^ if its loading was greater than the average absolute value of all the 
loadings (see Table 4, Appendix B). Table 4 presents the LEI dimensions 
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TABLE 3 J 

Means and Standard Deviations of each Cla^ 
on Locus of Control and Sensation See^clrig 



Instruction 



Actxial ^ 



Ideal > 









Locus 




Locus 










of 


Sensation 


of 


Sensation 


c: 


ass- 


^ n 


oonuroj. 


beeKing 


Control 


oeeKing 




1 


8/8 


8.75/3.54^ 


14.00/2.93^ 


10.50/4.14^ 


12.63/3.74^ 




2 


7/5 


13.29/3.35 

1 


12.43/3.78 


10.40/2.88 


12.80/3.56 




3 


7/7 


10.43/2.88 


13.29/4.19 


12.57/3.59 


14.14/2.79 




4 


6/6 


12.33/4.89 


13.17/3.43 


12.00/5.76 ' 


10.00/3.74 




5 


10/7 


11.70/3.74 


12.50/3.47 


10.29/3.45 


14.86/2.48 




6 


9/8 


10.00/2. 87 


13.33/2.83 


9.13/2.47 


13.63/2.50 




7 


8/7" 


12.13/5.91 


13.00/3.78 


11.86/3.08 


12.43/3.50 




8 


4/6 ' 


12.00/4.76 


11.50/1.29 


9.83/2.99, 


11.83/3.19 » 




9 


3/5 


9.67/2.52 


16.33/1.15 


12.20/3.70 


•11.20/4.32 


10 


8/9 


10.63/3.20 


13.38/2.13 


9.89/3.37 


14.56/2.88 


11 


8/7 


9.88/5.22 


14.13/2.59 


11.14/3.72 


15.00/3.06 


12 


11/10 


10.36/3.38 


14.73/3.10 


12.40/3.24 


13.30/2.87 


13 


15/13 


11.33/4.50 


12.27/2.91 


11.39/2.79 


11.62/4.13 


14 


5/5 


11.00/5.57 


12.80/1.79 


10.00/1.22 


12.20/1.10 


15 


7/8 


8.57/4.50 


13.29/2.69 


11.50/2.73 


11.88/3.48' 


16 


14/14 


11.79/3.07 


13.14/3.11 


10.88/2.77 


13^07/4.63 


. 17 


6/6 


13.00/4.24 


12.50/2.66 


12.50/Z.43 


13.00/3.41- 


All 













Classes 

138/131 



11.01/4.01 13.21/2.99 11.08/3.24 1-2.89/3.491 



Actual Instruction tp left. Ideal Inst<ruction to right 
Mean^ to left, standard deviations to right 
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with significant loadings on each of the three rotated principal 
components. The first rotated principal component loads 10 of the 15 
LEI dimensions. Three of the four dimensions loading positively on 
this component are members of the System Maintenance and Systfem Change 
category and four of the six dimensions loading negatively^^ this 
component are members of the Relationship category. Overall this 
c(5mponent might be labeled as a pleasantness index of tlie socio- 
psychological climate. The LEI dimensions with positive loadings on 
the second rotated component correspond quite closely to the Relationship 
category. The fact that some of the same dimensions load both negatively 
on the first rotated, component and positively on the second suggests 
multi-dimensionai^ty of these scales, especially given that the Varimax 
rotation produce^ orthogonal principal components. The second rota 
principal compon&it might be labeled a relationship index. The third 
rotated component has three of the Personal Development dimensions as' 
its only significant dimensions. . Thus this component might be labeled 
a Personal Development index. V ^ . ^ ' 

The second major step of thd analysis procedure rwas to determine the 
three levels of Locus of Control and the three levels of Sensation .Seeking 
,and appropriately place the subjects into their respect/ive level. 
Joint frequency distributions of tl/e LociiT'of Contro/ scores and the 
Sensatjion Seeking scores were dj^H^^k f or^ th Act^l instruction and the 
Ideal ^^instruction groups and then divided into^^pproxlmately equal thirds. 
Table 5 presents the Grange of scor-es /for the categories of Locus of 
Control and Sensation Seeking tixi^ th^ number of subjects in each cell 
for each instructlon-^roup^Due to th6 unequal cell frequencies, subjects 
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• ' TABLE 4 

LEI Dimensions with Significant Loadings on Rotated Ptincipal Components 



Direction 

off 
LoadiiSfe 



Rotated Principal. Component 

r 



1 



positive * 


^ — ' — ' : — 

environment^ 
goal direction 
satisfaction 
^ ' democratic 


friction 
favoritism 
cliqueness 
compe tit ivenes s 


speed 

difficulty 
comp e t i t i ven e s s 


negative 


disor ganl za t ion 

apathy 

cliqueness 

speed 
* favoritism ^ 
. friction 

, / 


, democratic 

, / 


• 



Dimensions lis^d in order o£ decreasing absolute value of loadings. 
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TABLE 5 

Number of Subjects in Each Level of 
Locus of Control and Sensat/on Seeking for ^ 
Actual and Ideal Instruction Conditions 



Locus of 
Control 




Sensation Seeking 


• 


Low 

(5-11)^ 


Medium 
(12-14)^ 


High 
(15-21)^ 


Internal (1-10)^ 


<i 




- 


Actual 


13 


21 


14 


Ideal 


8 1 


17 


15 " • 


Mixed. (10-13)^ , 








Actual 


14 


21 




Ideal 


23 1 

1 


• ' 16' 


22 


External (14-22)^ 


( 






Actual 




11 


13 


Ideal 


12 ■ ;• 

/ 


8 


10 



c Range of sensation seeking scotes 
^ Ran^e of loitus of control scores 
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were raj^domly dropped from each cell with more thay eight subjects to 
eqixalize ii's across all cells. The remaining 144 subjects (8 per cell ^ 
for 18 cells) were used in .all subsequent analyses.*. 

The final step of the main analysis proc^^dure was to perform an' 
analysis of variance with three levels of Lc^cus of Contft/l (Internal,. 
Minted, External), three levels of ^jp^it|pn Seeking (Low, Medium, High), 
and two levels of Instructions (Actual, Ideal) for the scores .on each 
of the rotated principal components, table 6 present^ the analysis of 
variance of scores on' the first rotated principal comporient (see 
Table 5, Appendix B for means). Two significant F ratios were ^ound, 
one for the main effect due to Instructions and one for the main effect 
due to Locus of Control. The 'Sensation Seeking main effect and all 
interactions were not significant at the (£<.01) level|. The significant 
Locus of Control effect offers support for the first and second 
hypotheses of thi& study. Students who differ in Locus of Control also 
differ in their perceptions of socio-psychological climates* Figure 2 ^ 
graphically displays the means of the three levels of Locus of. Control * 
for the Actual Instruction group, the Ideal Instruction group, and for 
,both groups combined. In all cases Internals scored higher than did 
the Mixed group who scored higher that! the Externals. i ^ ' 

Table 7 ^presents the Post Hoc Analyses for th/ significant Locus of 
Control effect. Internals scores were significantly higher than those 
of the External group. The differences between the Internal and Mixed / 
groups and the Mi^ed and External groups ^wever failed to reach . 
significance at the (g,<.01) level. A significant linear trend w€& 
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TABLE 6 



Analysis of Variance for First Rotated Principal Component 



T 



Sodrce/ 



df 



MS 




Instructions (A) 
Locus of Control (B) 
Sensat:^on Seeking (C) 
A X 
A oc 
B, x/C 
A 3c B X C 
rror 



a <.pi 



1 


10.15 


p. 45* 


2 


5.44 


7.21* 


2 


.55 


.72 


2 


.24 ^ 


.31 


2* 


.19^ 


.25 


4 


. 1.49 


1.97 


4 


2.35 . 


3^12 


126 


.76 ► 
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TABLE 7 

Post-iioc Analysis for Locus of Control Main Effect 
on First Rotated Principal Component 



Comparison 



Significant 



Internal vs^ Mixed ^j,^=(+i) (.325)+(-l) (-.197) =^522 

Internal vs'. External i{;2^(+l) (.325)+(-l) (-.304) = .629 
Mixed vs. External 
Linflter Trend 



^l'3=(+l)(-.197)+(-l)(-.304) = .197. 



no 

yes 
no 



i|;^=(-l)(.325)+(0) (-.197)+(+l)(-.304) = -.629 yes 



2 1/7 
Scheffg critical value = <Var (i{;^)) ] ' = .547 
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detected linp lying that the Internal, Mixed, and External groups were 
ordered with the Internal group highest, the Mixed group in the middle, 
and the External group lowest. 

Table 6 contained a non-significant main effect for Sensation 
Seeking, and non-significant interactions for all factors. These 
results are complemented by^ Figures 3, 4, and 5. Figure 3 graphically 
displays the Sensation Seeking means for the Ideal and Actual Instruc- 
tion groups and the combined pie^s. Although some differences exist 
between the levels of Sensation^Seeking, the differences are not statisti- 
cally significant. Figures 4 and 5 graphically display the interaction 
between Locus of .Control and Sensation Seeking for the Actual^ Instruction 
group and Ideal Instruction group, respectively. In summary^ the first 
and second hypotheses of the study are partially supported by the 
significant Locus of Control effect for the first rotated principal 
cbmponent. However, the results with respect to/ Sensation Seeking offer 
no support for these two hypotheses. 

With respect to the third hypothesis concerning differences between 
perceptions of Actual and Ideal socio-psychological climates, it is 
again partially supported by the significant main effect for Instruction 
on the first rotated principal component (see Table 6). The overall 
means for the Actual and Ideal Instruction groups wer^ -.32 and .21, 
respectively. The higher scores of the Ideal^group are illustrated in 
Figures 2 and 3, and can also be seen when Figures 4 and 5 are compared. 

Tables 8 and 9. present the analyses of variance^or the second and 
third rotated principal components, respectively (see Tables 6 and 7, 
Appendix B for means). No significant F ratios were founS^for either 
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Figure 3. Sensation Seeking Means for Actxaal and Ideal Instruction 
Groups on First Rotated Principal Component « 
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Figure 4. Means for Nine Locus of Control by Sensation Seeking 
Groups for Actual Instruction Group on First. Rotated 
Principal Component. 
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of these components, ^ Thus these analyses offer no support for any of 

the major hypotheses of tills study* 

In addition to the above analysis which investigated the 67*4% of 

the total variance shared by the dimensions of the Learning Environment 

Inventory, an analysis of variance was performed for each dimension 

of the LEI separately, using the raw scale score as the dependent 

h 

variable. Table 10 presents a sximnary of the significant findings of 
this analysis. Seven of the LEI dimensions contained significant F 
ratios. All seven o^hese dimensions had significant loadings on the 
first rotated principal component. The scale specific analyses thus 
augment the shared variance analysis* Table 11 contains the mean scores 
on each of the LEI dimensions which contained significant T_ ratios* 
With respect to the significant Instruction effects, the Ideal group 
scored higher on the Environment, Goal Direction, Satisfaction, and 
Democratic LEI dimensions, all of which had significant positive loadings 
on the first rotated principal component. The Actual group had higher 
scores on the Cliqueness and Disorganization dimensions, both of which 
had significant negative loadings on the first rotated principal com- 
ponent. With respect to the significant Locus of Control results, the 
Internals scored higher than the Mixed group who were higher than the 
Externals on the Environme^, Satisfaction, and Democratic LEI dimensions, 
all of which loaded positively on the first rotated principal component. 
The Externals scored higher than the Mixed group who were higher than the 
Internals on the Favoritism and Disorganization LEI dimensions,, both of 
which loaded negatively on the first rotated ^principal components' 
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TABLE 8 

Analysis of Variance for Second Rotated Principal Component 



Source 


df 


MS 


f 




Instructions (A) 


i 


.81 


.72 




Locus of Control (B) 


1 2 


1.89 


1.68 




Sensation Seeking (C) 




2.52 


2.24 . 




A X B 




2.25 


2.00^ 




A X C 




.33 


.29 


f 


B X C 


4 > 


.19 


.17 




A X B X C 


4 


1.04 


.93 




ERROR 


126 


1.12 
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TABLE 9 • *. 
Analysis of Variance for Tliird Rotated Principal Component 



Source 


df 


1 

MS 




Instructions (A) 


1 


.00 


r 

.00 • 


Locus of Control (B) 


2 


.12 


.11 


• 

Sensation Seeking (C) 


2 


.24 - 


.24 


A X B 


2 


1.07 


.92 


A X C 


2 


' .28 


.25 


B X C 


4 


\67 


.60 « 


A X B X C, - 
ERROR 


4 


.95 


.85 


126 


1.12 


** * 
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TABLE 10 



Significant Effects 'for Scale Specific Analysis 
of Variance of the LEI 



A 



/ 



'Source 



LEI, • 
Dimensions 



Locus of 

Instructions (A) Control (B) A x B x SSS 



\ 



* £l,126 = ^'51 

** I> Z2,i26 '-^^ ° ^-^^ 

*** F> F, .01 «= 3.45 
— •-4,126 



* 




• 




1. 


Cohesiveness 






c . 


uiversity • 






3. 


Formality 




4. 


Speed 




V 


5. 


Environment . 


it 


** 


6. 


Friction 




3 


7. 


Goal Direction 


•k 


C 1 


8. 


Favoritism 




** 


9. 


Cliqxieness 




«k - • 


10. 


Satisfaction 




** • V 


11. 


Disorganization 




** 


12. 


Difficulty 


> 


. .■ / 


13. 


Apathy 




/ 

f 


14: 


Democratic / 






15. 


Comp e t i t ivenes s 




/ 



t 
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TABLE 11 

Medns -for Significant Effects of Scale Specific Analysis 

Significant Effect 



Ins trtrct ions 



Locus of Control 



LEI 

Dimension 


Actual 


Ideal 

- 


Internal 


Mixed 


External 


1. 


Coliesiveness 












2, 


Diversity 












3. 


Formality 
>> 












4. 


Speed 












S. 


En>d.Ponment 


• 17.54 


19.40 


19.62 


,18.15 


17.65 


6. 


Friction 












7. 


Goal Direction 


17.47' 


19.21 








8. 


Favoritism 






14.85 


14.92 


17.23 


9. 


Cliqueness - ^ 


20 .'65 


18.56 


\ 

^18.10 






10. 


Satisfaction 


16.12 


17.68 


16.33 


16.27 


11. 


Disorganization 


17.14 


15.74 


-15.21 

(i 


I6/35 


•17. 75 


12. 


Difficulty 










13. 


Apathy 












14. 


Democratic 


16.08 


17.87 


18.08 


• 17.19 


15.67 


15. 


Competitiveness 










• / 



1 



/ 
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The scale specific results add clarity to the principal contoonent 



Its 



analysis , by providing more specific information concerning the^^ource of 
the results and the' effects of the Instructions* and of Locus of Control 
on, specific LEI dimensions. 
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VI. DISCUSSION 

The major iiiq)lications^ of this study with respect to socio- 
psychological climates are twofold. / The first concerns the structure 
of the perceived environment; the second concerns the esxplication and 
role of individual differences for socio-psycho logical climates. 
Therefore, the following discussion will address itself primarily to 
these two issues. Considering the generalizability of the present find- 
ings with respect to Locus of Control and Sensation Seeking, the present 
group of subjects eii5)loyed here was somewhat more external, with a mean 
Locus 'of Control score of 11.04 as compared to means of about §.00 re- 
ported by Rotter (1966)^ This, howeVer, was expected since high school 
students were chosen to avoid higher levels of intemality and restricted 
ranges typical for studies usiag college populations. The oVerall 
Sensation Seeking mean of the presen^x^roup of subjects was/l3.05 which 
is comparable to means .reported by Farley (1971) > ?arley an^ Dionne (1972), 
Farley and Haubrich ,(1974), and Farley, Peterson, and l^al^en <1974). 
Therefore the present group of subjects may be considered representative' 
of the general population of young people with respect to Locus of 
Control and Sensation Seeking. ^ 

* 

Structure of the Perceived Environment ^ 

/ 

The general pattern of loadings of the Learning Envlroxunent Inventory 

' . ' .i 

(LEI) dimensions on the three rotated principal components essentially 
. , 73 

. 80 , / ' . 
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supports Moos' (1973) theoretical categories, /xhat is, the 15 dimensions 
cluster in a configuration which suggests 'a lllgh degree of similarity 
between the obtained components and the thr^ conceptual categories with 
the first rotated component best representi^ the System Maintenance 
and System Change category, the second component representing the 
Relationship category and the third component representing the 
Personal Development category (see Tables 1 and 4). However, the 
match between the obtained components and Moos^ categories is not 
perfect in tljfe sense that the present set of components suggests a more 
refined interpretation of the structure of the perceived environment, 
at least as operationalized by the LEI. 

The first rotated principal component was termed earlier as a: 
"pleasantness" index of the perceived socio-psychological climate.. ' 
Table 4 presents the LEI dimensions with significant -loadings on this y 
"ple^^antness^V^ndex and suggests two factors as important in the per- 
ception of overall "pleasantness". The first factor consisting of the 
cluster of positively loading scales, suggests that students perceive 
part of the "pleasantness" df their socio-psychological climates 'as 
Ming ^determined b^the overall organization of their class euviron- 
men^» Students consider such ^things as, the availabilitj^ of resources 
(Environment scale)^, the clarity of class goajfe and objectives (Goal 
Direction scale), their .overall satisfaction with the cj^ass 
(Satisfaction scale), the degree of shared decision making (Democratic 
scale), an:d the lack of confusion (Disorganization scale) as important 
facets or determiners of the overall "pleasantness" of their socio- 



• psychological climates. All of the scales except Satisfaction- listed 
above are members of Moos* System Maintenance and System Change 
-category according to Table 1. While they may measure the^brderJ.ines'fe ' 
and structure of the socio-psychological climate as Moojs* posit^'> here 
they appear to be ptlmarlly tapping Indlt^ldual evaluatio^p of. the * • 
effect of the class organization on the "pleasantness'^'^f the^ciimate.^ 
The second factor, consisting of the cluster of negatively loadihg 
scales > suggests that students also perceive the "pleasantness" of ^ 
their socio-psycho3^ical climates as partially deterAined by the 
effects of the various types of interpersonal relationships they attri- 
bute to their classroom environment.* Students in the present study 
consider such aspects as the level *of involvement of stude'nts in the 
class (Apathy scale), the cliquisbness of students (Cliqueness scale), 
the pace of the class (Speed scale) , the amount of favoritism 
(Favoritism scale), and the level of tension between /class members 
(Friction scale) as important^ aspects of the overall "pleasantness" of 
the class. Most of the dimensions listed here are members of Moos' 

Relationship category. However, the general pattern of the "Pleasant- 

II ' ' ' • ' 

ness comporient jufet described indicates ^that the perceived nature of 

social relationships may be an intrinsi^ determinant of the level of 
overall pleLsantness people ascribe to/ their envirohment. ' 

Given the two clusters of thq f^rst component f (pleasantness index) ,^ 
high scores bn this index describe students who perceive their socio- 
psychological climate as more pleasant in terms of a more orderly en- 
vironment and in terms of fewer difficulties in relating to other clas0 
mejibers* On the other hand, low scores on th^ pleasantness index 
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suggest thkt a sjttident perceives an environmental structure which is 

i \ 

relatively low in terms o? .its orderliness and which is more aversive 

• 1 \ .e? 

^ in terms o^ the fnteroersonal relationships timong class members. 

The second princit)al component has been termed here a telation- 

ship index because of Its substantive loadings (Prict:.on, Favoritism. 

Cllqueness, Competitiveness, Democratic). It is prim^.rily oriented 

towards the nature of relationships that exist among dlass members. 

The LEI measures with substantive loadings on this relationship index 

\^ suggest that students perceive the relationships existing in their 

socio-psychological climates as determined by the level of tension 

among students (Friction scale) ^ by the amount of special attention 

paid to certain class members -^Favoritism scale), the cliquishness of 

sfudenns (Cliqueness scale) , by the amount of competing between students 

/ ^ (Coufpetitiveness scale), and by the level of shared decision making in ' 

the class (Democratic scale). The fact that some of .the LEI scales 
•> . • 

load -both on' .the -"pl^santness" and the relationship index suggests 
, multi-dimensionanty^ of these scales (Friction,* Favoritism, Cliqueness). 
In other 'words^ 'th^y, seem to combine characteristics of Moos* System 
Maintenance and System^ Change category wit^ those qf his Relationship 
category. Threiw^^he five scales loading o^this index are members 
of Moos' Relationship category according to Table 1. The present 
findings suggest essentially agreement with Moo^* Relationship category 
. and adds two' scales originally classified in other categories 

^ • (Democratic and Con?>etitiveness) . 

Considering the. pattern of loadings on- the second component (rela- 
tionship index) scores dn this index may be interpreted as a measure of 
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the ty^^e of relationships which exists or may exist between class 

O 

members. High scores suggest that class relationships are not close 
, and are somewhat strained (more tension, favoritism, competing and 
few shared decisions). Low scores on the other hand suggest "better" 
relati-onshlps between class members in terms of less tension, less 
overt competition, and more cooperative decision making. 

The third principal component has been termed a personal .'develop-L^ 
' ment index since the three LEI scales which load significantly on it 
are all members of Moos' category of Personal Development dimensions. 
The marker scales on this index suggest that students perceive the 
potential or opportunity provided by their school environment for 
personal development in terms of the pace of the class (Sp^ed scale), 
the difficulty level of the work they must perform in the class 
(Difficulty scale), and in terms of the amount of competition between 
class members (Competitiveness scaled. This component is the only 
dimension of the perceived environmental structure which was found to 
contain scales f allingvWtirely in only one of Moos' categories. It 
must be tioted, however, that two of the scales' loading on this index 
(Speed and Competitiveness) also haVe significant loading^ on other 
components, thus suggesting multi-dimensionality of these scales. 

The interpretation of ^he fiiird component, the personal development 
index would seem to depend upon one's point of view. High scores 
signify a fast paced, relatively difficult and competitive socio- 
psychologicTal climate which some would say is conducive to greater 
personal development. Low "scores on this index, on the other hand, 
reflect a medium to slov?-pAced class with average^dif f iculty and low 
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levels of competition *among class members and some may say that this 
type of climate promotes greater personal development*. I lean toward 
the latter interpretation. 

In summary, the. present grqup of students perceives the structure 
of their environmeijl: in terms of three indices a pleasantness index, 

; » 

a relationship index\^nd a personal development index. These indices 
correspond closely to Moos'^^-three categories of environmental dimen* 
sions . 

One note of caution is necessary at this point. While all of * 
Moos' categories are represented by the principal components of the 
LEI, the fact that the first component accounts for over 50% of the 
toC5l variance raises serious doubts about the assumed multi-dimension- 
ality of the LEI and therefore about the significance of the second and 
third principal coir^onents. Even after rotation, the first component 
(pleasantness index) still 'accounts for a considerable 40.2% of the 
total variance. It appears that, at least 10 of the 15 LEI scales 
measure the same underlying socio-psychological climate construct. In 
^ terms of Moos' categories the LEI appears to overrepresent the System 
Maintenance and System Change category. 

.. • The significant instruction effect for the pleasantness index not ' 
only supports the general prediction that students would differ in their 
perceptions of Actual and Ideal socio-psychological climates, but adds 
- information c^dncerning how studemis perceive the structure of 'their 

environment. The lack of any interactions combined with the significant 
pleasantness Index Instruction effect confirm that students basically 
perceive their Actual and Ideal socio-psychological climates as having 
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f similar strxfctures^ the only difference being* that the Ideal climate 
Is perceived as being more pleasant than the Actual climate. Generally 
the higher scores of the Ideal Instruction group imply that students 
desire climates which make a number of resources available for their 
use, have clearly delineated class goals and objectives, are personally 
satisfying to the class members and exhibit a high. degree of shared 
decision making. They also prefer a socio^psychological climate with 
low levels of confusion, with class members who ^re Involved'^n their 
class, with fefr clique type groups of students, with a relatively slow 
pace of work, ^ew instances of special attention being paid to a 
select group of '^students and with a low amount of tension between 
class members (s^e Table 4). More specifically, the results of the ~ 
scale specific an\^lyses (Tables 10 and 11) show the Ideal climate is 
xme having more resources available to students, having clearer class 
goals and objectives, being more personally satisfying >and equalltarlan 
with less confusion Wnd cllqulshness than is the Actual climate. 
While the Instructiori effect reached significance for the pleasantness 
index of the soclo-psychologlcal climate, it only accounted for 
approximately 8% of the variance of this index. One possible explana- 
tion for this relatively weak effect mkv be the lack of sensitivity 
of the LEI to act{iai-ld^a^ differences in student perceptions. Another 
possible explanation coricerns the fact that only 8 of 15 LEI dimensions 
exhibited significant Instruction effects while for 7 of 'the dimensions 
the Actual and Ideal climates V^e not perceived as being different. 
Thus the perceived Actual cllmajtes for these dimensions may be inter- 
preted as being similar to the students ideal perceptions for these 
climate dimensions (see ^able 8, Appendix B). 

♦ . 86 
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Relevance of Individual Difference Measures' for Socio-Psychological 
Climates 

The significant Locus of Control main effect for the pleasantness 
index offers partial support for the two general predictions stating 
that the Individual difference measures would be related to ^i^jidents' 
p6rcei)tions of their Actual and Ideal socio-psychological climate (3ee 
Tables. 6 and 7 and Figure 2). The lack of any interactions with Locus 
of Control implies generalizability of the Locals of Control effect- 
across both types of Instructions as well as all Sensation Seeking 
levels (see Figures 2, 4 and 5). In general, Internals perceive their 
socio-psychological climates as being more pleasant than the Mixed 
group who perceived more pleasantness than the Externals, More concrete- 
ly, Internals perceive their environment as having more resources, 
having clearer goals, being more satisfying $nd democratic, less confus- 
ing and slower paced with low amounts of favoritism, tension and apathy, 
than do either the Mixed or External groups. The significant Instrucr 
tion effect implies that these differences l)etween Internals, Mixed,-, 
and Externals hold for both Actual and Ideal ems^ponments. That is, ■ 
all groups prefer higher levels of the Environment, Goal Direction, ' " 
Satisfaction and Democratic dimensions and lower levels on the 
Disorganization, Apathy, CJiqueness, Speed, Favoritism and Friction 
dimensions* These Internal, Mixed, and External differences are con- 
sistent with Locus af Control literature from two perspectives. First, 
both actual and ideal socio-psychological climates in the present study 

are essentially referring to academic situations. Previous studies'^f. 

\ y ' . - \. • 

Locus of Control differences in relation to Skill Versus Chance sltua- 
tions,' Willingness to Take Action, and Use of Situati^itol .Information ; 
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suggest that Internals perceive/prefer Actual/Ideal climates which have 
more resources available (Environment scale), are more organiz^ 
^i^i^rgaifization scale) and more democratic (Democratic scale) as com- 
pared to more External persons. Table 11 presents the means for each 
of the above scales with respect to Locus of Control (each scale 

/A 

containeS^'a significant Locus of Control effect) and shows consistently 
higher mean scores for Internals as cojapared to 'the Mixed and External 
subjects. Each of those scales alj^lo^^ s±%ri±tis^ntly on the 
pleasantness index signifying^ greater perception of pleasantness on 
the part of the Intexvialyi^ee^hle 7). Sej?t^nd, as suggested by the 
literature dealing wi^h Locus of ControVMf ferences and Interpersonal 
Relations, Internals should l)erceiv^refer Actual/Ideal climates ^hich 
exhibit lesB cli^dblshness and m/^e satisfaction. Both the Cliqueness 
^d S^a^gfa^5»on Iei. dlmgjwlons e^j^hibit significant Locus of Control 

^ects Ihthe expected direction (see Table 11).^ Both these scales in 
•addition, load negatively" on the pleasantness index* 

;In summary, the significant Locus of Control effect can basically 
be interpreted; as si^Jfying a higher ^perceived level of overall ^ 
^Lea^autness of socio-rpsychological climates by Internals as .compared/ 
to Mixed and External groups. With respect to specific LEI dimension^. 
Internals perceive their climates as having more t^oyrces available to 
themy as being more sat isfyi ng and a^belng more ^qnalftarian than do 
the Mixed or External subjects. The Externals, on the other hand, per- 
ceivejjhelr socio-psychologicaJL climates as exhibiting more favoritism 
oi: special "treatment of a few class members and as being more dis- 
organized or confusing than dp Internals. It must again be pointed out 
that while the Locus of Control effect is significant, it only accounts • 
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for approximately 8% of the variance. As was put forth with respect 

to the weak Instruction effect, it may be a lack of -sensitivity oi the 

LEI scales which^may account for the small effect obtained here. It ^ 

may also be as was postulated earlier that Externals are less aware 

of environmental factors, especially in combination vrLth a weak 

Climate" instruiAent. 

The second individual difference construct utilized In this study 



was Sensation Seeking. The lack of any overall results for this 
construct is puzzling in light of previous findings. Fi^re 3 displays 
the means for the Actual and Ideal Instruction groups as well as the 
combined means for each level of Sensation Seeking. The only effect 
exhibited is the overall. Instruction, effect already discussed. Figures 
4 and 5 display the me^ns of the nine- Locus of Control by' Sensation 
Seeking groups for Actual and Ideal -Stis^uction ^grojiJ^Js respectively. 
With respect to the Actual environm^fc, therj^^^^fere no overall effects 
and the major differences can 4>e actribdted to the Locus of Control 
effect. The means for the Ideal environment, ^however, are piuclvKlore 
disparate. The Internal-High Sensation Seekers prefer a mnch' more 
pleasant climate, quite apart ftom any of the other groups. Also, the 
various levels of Locus of Control appear to have the most dramatic 
effect" within the High Sensation group as far as overall pleasantness 
of their Ideal environment is concerned. A fairly strong Locus of 
Control effect is* also evident for the .Medium Sensation Seekers. Further 

• I 

studies should investigate, more dljrectly >4:fi6 interaction of Locus of 

pl^irantn^ 



Control and Sensation Seeking with .respect to perceived plekirantna^s of 




the Ideal docio-psychological climate; 

/ -1 



Overall, it must be concluded that Sensation Seeking as an indivi- 
dual difference measure does not discriminate Vmong students* percep- 
tions of their ^socio-psychological climates. One reason for this 
negative result^ may be that the "L^raoyiing Environment Inventory does 
not include a scale of items concerned with preferences for different 
types of experiences or preferences for varied or complex stimulU in 
the environment. This explanation is suggested by th^ apparent uni- 
dimensionality of the LEI^ales. Therefore new instruments developed 
to measure socio-psychologic£l climate perceptions ^should perhaps be 
more sensitive to preferences for complex stimuli and varied ex- 
periences. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The major findings of this study concern the structure of the 
perceived socio-psychological climate and the influence of individual 
difference measures on students' perceptions. Overall, Moos* three 
categories appear to hold up fairly well. However, further investi- 
gations are needed to understand the importance ^of each category in a 
multi-dimensional description of perceived socio-psychological Climates. 

With respect to the significant effects of the study, the 

Instruction effect signifies that when one is interested in modifying 

socio-psy<lhological climates special attention should be paid, to the 

contribution of particular climate dimensions to the overall pleasant- 
t 

ness of the climate. In particular, one should consider ^the positive * 
influence of the Environment^, Goal Direction, Satisfaction, and 



Democratic dimensions and attempt to insure high perceived levels on 
these dimensions. Attention should also be directed toward the 
negative influences of* the Disorganization, Apathy, Cliqueness, Speed, 
Favoritism, and Friction dimensions and attempts should be made to 
insure low perceived levels on these dimensions. 

With respect to the influence of individual difference measures 
on students* perceptions of socio-psychological climates. Locus of 
Control appears to have a significant effect. Specifically^ this ^ 
construct may be useful when describing and, perhaps more iiti^ort^itly, 
when developing so cio- psychological climates. Acco^d^^ig^to^^t^ 
specific analysis, particular attention should be/^^^to the Enyfron- 
ment. Satisfaction, Djemocratic, and Favoritism dj^Jisfnsions when creatd^g 
a positive socio-psychological climat^^r^r an^^^ternajl group of students. 

The present study underlines the neces^ty for investigations that 
can add further "clarity and understanding j^o the interaction of individ- 
ual differences and socio-psychologieal climate perceptions. The 
fallowing list outlines a few avenues for further research: 

A. Investigation of various' socio-psychological climate 

f 

' instruments to better validate Moos' conceptual 

categorizations. ^ 

B. Have students both describe their actual and ' • 
Ideal socio-psychological climate perceptions 

apd at the same time rate the importance of 
the various climate dimensions. This may help 
in the development of a^ore relevant and 
reliable socio-psychological climate instrument 



Newell as help clarify any individual difference* 

» 

effects* ' 'V. 





C^^B^ the d|.f^e^ence8 between studej^rs' petceptions 
'^^^X<xs,\ an^dHdeal soci<:||^psyp1iological climate^ ' 

6jv Indicator of th^ cde^^e to which an actual 
^ climate meet^ students ^ expectancies and ifi- 



,.5^ — ' . 



vestlgate/ these difference scores' In relation to 

/ /" 

various types of behavioral data, .both affective 
and* cognitive • 

D. Investigate the influence of other types of in- ' 
dividual difference constructs on perceptions, of 
socio-psychological climates • Of 'particular im- 
portarice may -be constructs such as learning styles 

/ or cognitive* styles either' in a global sense (Ana- 

lytic vs. Global cognitive "style) or in a more 
specific sense (prefetence for visual vs« auditory 
material presentation). 

E. Investigate the presence or absence of developmental 
trends in perception of and differences between 
students* Actua! and Ideal socio-psychological climates. 
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' GENERAL' MRECTBPNS " 



The S-S Scale, arhd The Learning Environment Inventory. PleasQ answer 
all the questions *on each inventory. Do not be concerned if your 
neighbor Is working on a questionnaire different than the <jne you 
are working on because t,he questionnaires are in different orders in . 
each booklet. 



Each questionnaire has its own set of instructions. Read each 
set of instructions carefully before starting to answer the items. 
Be sure to record your answers on the answer sheet under the column 
that has the same title as the questionnaire you are working on. - 

If you have any questions while you are answering the questionnaires, 
please raise your hand arid I will answer your questions. 
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Learning Environment Inventory 



0 ' 



The purpose of the questions in this questionnaire is to find out 
. what your class is like. This is not a "test." You are asked' to 
give your honest, frank opinions about the class ybu are in at this 

— ^ ; . • • — ^ c " ^ 

jRdcord your answer to each question on the answer sheet provided. * 
Please make no inarks on. the tjuestipnnaire itself. Answer every 
question ^ . ^ ^ 

' ( 

In answering each question go through the following steps: 

, ' 1. Read the statement carefully, 

* ' ■ ^ 

2. Think about how well the statement describes the class 
/ you are- in at this time; 

* , - ^. 

' 3# F^nd the number on the answer sheet that corresponds 
to the' statement you are considering. 

•4. Check only one number^ on the answer sheet according 
to the following inst^uctionsT^ 

If you strongly disagree with the statement, check number 1^ 
f If you disagree with the statement, check number 2^. 

If you agree with the statement, check number 2* 
If you strongly agree with the. statement*, check number 4. 
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Learn i'n g Eti viroTrmem t~i n v e n tary 



Directions 



The purpose of .the questions in this questionnaire is to find out 
what you would ideally like your class to be. This is not a 
"test." You are asked to give your honest, frank opinions about 
the class you woulid ideally like to be in . 

Record your answer to each question on the answer jsheet provided. 
Please makieoiD^iDarks on the questionnaire itself. Answer every 
"ouestion. / 

' i 

In answering each question go through the ^followitig steps: 

1. Read the statement carefully. 

2. Think about how well the statement describes the 
class you would ideally like to be in. . ' 

3. FirfS the number on the. answer iheet that corresponds 
tol the statement you are considering. " , 

4. Check only one number on the answer sheet b^ccording 
„ to the' following instructions: \ 

If youl strongly disagre:^ with the statement, ^check number 1 
If^ youSdlsagree with the , statement ,( check nui4l)er 2. 
If youj agree with the statement, check number ^3. 
I^-'you lstrongly agre^^ aith the statement, check number 4. 
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1. 


Members of the- class do favours for one 
another. 
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2. 


•The 'books and equlpnienJL students need or want . 
are easily IR^ai lab le to thetn in thq classroom,^ 
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3. 


There are long periods dyring which the class 
does nothing. . 
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The class has. students with many different 
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interests. ^ 
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5. 


Certain students work only with their close 
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friends. 


























6. 


The stpdents epjoy their class work* 
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7. 


Students who break the rules are penalized. 
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8. 


There is constant bickering among class 
members. 
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9. 


The better students' questions are more 
Sympathetically answered than those of 
the average students. \ « 
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The class knows exactly what it has tp, 
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get done; 
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Interests vary greatly within the-group. 
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A good collection of books and magazines 
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is avgiilable in the classroom for students 
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to use. 
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The work of the class is difficult. 
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Every member of the class enjoys the 
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same privilege?. ^ 
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15. 


Most students want their work . to bfe better 
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than their friends'* work. 
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16. The class has rules to guide its activities 

17. Personal dissatisfaction with the class is 
too small to be a problem.' 

18. A student has the chance to get to know all 
other students in the class.; 

19. The work of the class- is frequently 
interrupted when some students haVe 
nothing to do. 

20. Students cooperate equally with all class 
menders. ^ ^ 



2Iw Many students are dissatisfied with much 
that the class does. 

22, The bet|ter students are^granted special 
privileges. | ^ * ' 

23* The objectives of the class aire not 
clcfarly' recognized. , 

24. Only the -good, students are given special 
projects. 

25. class decisions tend to be made by all 
the students. 



26. The stftdents-^would be proud to phow the 
classroom to a visitor^ 

27.. The pace^f the class (is rushed. 

28.* Some students refuse to mix with the 
rest of the clasls.f, ' > , . 

Decisions affect-rng the class ^tekd' to be 
made democratically. , y 

* . - 5 ' 

30. Certain' students havfe no respect for.. 
. other students. » - . 
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31. Some groups of students work together 
regardless of what the rest of thevclass 
is. doing* 

32. Members of the class are personal friends. 
'33. The class is well organized. 

34. Some students are' interested in" coroptetely 
different things than other students. * 

< 

35. Certain students hav^e more influence on 
the class than others. 



36. The r^jonf is bright and comfortable. 

37* Class membfers tend to pur&ue different 
kinis of problems.' 

38^ Ttrere is considerable dissatis^faction with 
the work of the class. 



39. 
40. 

V 

41. 
42. 



Failure of the class would, mean little to 
individual members. 

The class is disorganized. 



Students compete to see who can do the 
best work. % 

Certain students impose their wishes on ' 
the whole clas^^. 

K'^i^ of the class members always try to 
do better than the others. 



44. There are tensions ampng certain groups 
of students that tend to interfere with 
class activities., 

* 

45» The class is well-organized and efficient. 
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46. Students ar^ constantly challenged. 

47*. Students feel left out unless they 
compete with their classmates. 

' 1 

48. Students are asked to follow strict rules. 

49. "^\hB class is c<witrolled by the actions of/ 

.a few member s Vho . are favoured. 

'50. Students don't care about the future of 
the class a*s a group. 



51. Each member of the class has as much 
influence as any other member. 

52, The members look forward to coming to 
class meetings. . , { 

53.. The siibigLC-t'*studied requires no particular 
aptitude on the part of the students. 

54. ; •'^Meni^ers of the class don't care what the 

class doesr. ^ 

55. There are displays around the room. 



56. All sttidents know each other very well.* 

57. The classroom is too crowded. 
, f • 

. 58. Students are not in close enough contact 
to^develop likes or dislikes for one 
Aiother. 

T 

Tne class is rather informal and few 
rules are. imposed. ^ 



59. 



60. Students have little idea of what the 
class is attempting to accomplish.^ 
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61. There is a recognized right and 'wrong way 
of going about class activities. 

62. What the class does is determined by all 
th^e students. 

63. After the class, the students have a sense 
of satisfaction. 



64. 



65. 



Most students cooperate rather than 
compete with one another. 

The objectives of the class are specif^. 



66. Students in the class tend to find the 



67. 
68. 

69, 



work hard jto do. 

Each student knows the goals of the course. 

All classroom procedures are well- 
established. 

Cprtain students in the class are 



^:^responsible for petty quarrels 

70. Many cla.ss members are confused by what 
goes on in class. 

/ 



71. The class is^ made up kif individuals who do 
not know each other well. 

72. The class divides its efforts aragpg 
severi 



-purpoipes. 

73*9 Jhe cHres "has plenty o 
pb««r^ibed amount of w 




to cover the 



74. ^ Students who have past histdrlres of being 

discipline problems are discriminated 
against. 

75. Students do not have t-o hurry to finish 
their work. 
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76. Certain groups o 
together. 



% tend to sit 



77. There is much competition in the class. 

78. The subject presentation is too 
elementary for pany students. 

79. Students are well-satisfied with the work 
4 of the class. 

80. A few members of the ciass have much 
greater influence than the other members. 



81- There is a set of rules for the students 
to follow. 

82, Certain students don't like other students. 



83. The class realizes exactly how much work 
it has to do. 

84. Students share a common concern for the 
success of the class. 

85. There is little time for day-dreaming. 



86. The class is working toward many 
different goals. 

87. The clarss members feel rushed to finish 
their work. 

88. tJertain students are considered 
uncooperative.' 

89. Most students sincerely want the class 
to be a success. 

'90. 'There is enough room for both individual 
and group work. 
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9U Each student'' knows the other members of 
the class by their first names. 

92. Failure of the class would mean nothing 
to most members. 

93. The class" has difficulty keeping up with 
its assigned wopk. 

94. There is a great deal of confusion during 
class mBetings. 

95. Different students vary a great deal 
regarding which aspect of the class 
they are interested in. 
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96. Each student in the class has a clear 
idea of the class goals. 

97. Most students cooperate equal^ with 
other class members. * »^ 

98. Certain students are favoured more than 
the rest.* 

* • »* 

99. ♦Students have a great concern for the 

progress of the class. 

» 

100. Certain students stick together in 
small groups. 
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101. Most Students consider the subj^ct- 
1^ . matter easy. 

102. The course jnaterial is covered 
quickly. , ^ 

103. There is an undercurrent of feeling 
among students that tends to pull the 
class apart. 

104. Many students in the school *^7ould, have 
difficulty doing the advanced work of 
tho class. 

105. SCMdcnts seldom compete wftTj^ one 
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M-E SCALE 



The pur^se of the questions in this questionnaire is to find out 
about some of your attitudes. This is not a "test." Please be 
honest and frank. 

Record your choice to each pair of statements on the answer sheet 
provided. Please make no marks^ on the qifestionnaire. Choose an 
answer for every pair of statements . 

In answering this questionnaire go through the following steps: 

1. Read eac^ ppirof statements carefully. 

2. Think about how much you agree with each choice. 

3. Find the number on the answer sheet in the I-E Scale 
column that corresponds to the pair of statements 
you are considering. 

4. Check either a or b on the answer sheet according 
to the following instruction: . \ 

If you agree more with statement a, check letter a. 
If 70U agree more- with statement b, check letter b. 
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1. a 

2. a 
' b 



3. . a 



4. a 

' b 



5- a 

b 



6. a 

b 



7. a 

b 



8. a 

b 

9. a 
B 

\ 

10. a 

. b 
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Many of the unhappy things In people* s lives are partly due 
to bad luck. 

•People^s misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

One of the major reasons why we have wars is because people 
don't take enough interest in politics. 

There will always be wars, no 9katter how hard people try to 
prevent them. ^ ' 

In thfe long run people get the i;espect they deserve in this 
world. 

Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecognized 
no matter Jiow hard he tries. 

The idea that teacherso* are unfair to students is nonsense. 
Most students don't realize the extent to which their grades 
are influenced by accidental happenings " 

Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 
Capable people who fail to become leader'fe have not taken 
advantage of their opportunities. 

No matter how hard you try some people just don't like you. 
People who can't get others to "like them don't understand how 
to get along with others. 

I have often found tha^ what is going to happen will happen. 
Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making 
a decision to ta^e a definite course of action. 

In the case of the well prepared student there is rarely if 
ever such a thing as an unfair test. ^ 
Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to course 
work that studying is really useless. 

Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little 
or nothing to do with it. ) 
Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right plade 
at the right time. , , 

The average citizen can have an influence in government 
decisions . 

This world is run by the few people in power, anfi there ie ' 
not much the little guy can do* about it. 

When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them 
work. . ' . > / ^ ' 

It is not. always wLse to plan too far ahead because many 
things tjftirnbu4> to pe a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 
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It. a) In my case getting //hat I want has little or nothing to do 
with luck. * - " 

b) Many time? we might just as well decide what to do by flipping 
a coin, ^ - , , 

13. a) Who gets to be the boss often depends on wh^^as lucky enough 
' to be in the right place first.. ^ \ 

b) Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, 
lufck has little or ni thing to do with it. ^ 

14. ^ a) As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are the . 

victims of forces we can' neither understand* nor control, 
b) By taking an active part in political and social affairs,, the 
people can control world events. 

15. a) Most people don't realize the extent Co which *their lives/are 
controlled by accidental happenings. 

b) There really is no such ^hihg as "luck." 

a) It is hard to know whether or not a person really Xikes you. ^ 

b) How many friends you have depends upon how nice a person you are. 



17. 



18. 



19, 




a) In the long run the bad things that happen to us are balanced 
V by the good ones. 

\) Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, ignorance, 
laziness, or all three. 



a) With enough effort we can wipe out political corruption. 

b) It is difficult for people to have much control over the things 
politicians do in' office. 

a) Sometimes I can't understand how teachers arrive at the grades 
they give. 

b) ^ There is a direct connection between how hard I study and the 
" grades I get. ' 



20. 



r 



21. 



22. 



a) Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things 
that happen to me. 

b) It is impossible for me to believe that chanee or luck plays an 
important role in my life. 

a) People are lonel>^because they don't try to be friendly. 

b) There's not much use in trying too hard to pleasft^^rebple, /^f 
they like you, they like you. , / 

/ 

a) What happens to me is my own doing. 

b) Sometimes I feel that I don't have .enough controJ./oWr the 
direction my life is staking / / ^ 



23. a) Most of the time I can't understand why politic^ns behave the 
way they do. 

b) In the long run the people are responsible fo/ bad government 
on a national as- well as on a local JL-evel. 
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-S-S SCALE 



4!he purpose of the questions in this questionnaire is to find out 
about some of your >.ikes and dl,slikes. This is not a "test." 
Pleasjb be honest and frank. 

Record your choice to each pair of statements on t^e answer sheet 
provided. Please make no marks on the questionnaire itself. Choos 
an answer for fevery pair of statements . 

In answering this questionnaire go* through the following steps: 

1. ^ Read each pair of statements carefully. 

2. Think about how much yod agree with each choice. 
^3. Find the.n^mb^r on th4^'nswer sheet in the S-S Scale 

coliimn- thart corresponds to the pair of statements you 

are considering. 
A. Check either A or B on the answer sheet according to 
^_^the--^o3±owing instructions: 



If you agree more with statement A> check letter A. 
•If you agree more with statement B, check letter B. 

1 . 



11 7 



1 — r 

f 



1. A) I would like a job which would require a Ipt of traveling.'^ 
B) I would prefer a job in one location. . 

2. A) I am" invigorated by a brisk, cold day* 

B) I can't wait to get Into the indoors in a ^cold da^. 

" \ 

^ 3« A) I often wish I could be a mountain climber. 

B) I can't understand •j[)e(3ple who risk .their necks climbing- 
mountains, 

* • 

4. A) I dislike, all body odors. 

B) I like some of the earthy body smells. , 

5. A) I get bored seeing the same old faces. 

B) I like the comfortable familiarity of everyday friends. 

6. A) I like to explore a strange city or section of town by myself, 

even if it means getting lost. 
B) I prefer a guide when I am in a place I don*t know well. 

7. A) I would not like to try any drug which mi^ht produce strange and 

dangerous effects on me. 
B) I would like to try some of the n?w drugs tfiat produce 
hallucinations. 

8. A) I would prefer living^ in an ideal society where everyone is 

safe^ secure, and happy.' 
B) I would have preferred living in the unsettled day^ of our 
history. 



9. A) I sometimes like to do things that are a little fr: 



.ghtening. 
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B) A sensible person avoids activities that are dangeirous. 

^ ?- 

10. A) I would like to take up the sport of water steiing. " ^ ~^ 

B) I would not like to take up water skiing. 

* 11. A) When I .go on a trip, I like to plan my route and timetable 

fairly carefully. 

I B) 1 would like to take off on a trip with' no preplanned of " 

definite routes or 'timetables. 

* 12^ A) I would like to learn to fly an airplane. 

. B) I would not like to le^ to fly an airplane. 

13. A) I would not like to be hjrpnotized. 

B) I would like to have the experience of being hjrpnotized. 

14* A) The most important goal of life is /to live- it to the fullest 
and experience as much of it as yo|i can. 
B) The most ,djnportant goal of life is to find peace and happiness. 

15. A) I would like to try parachute jumping, 

B)j I would never want to try jumping out of a plane, with or withoW 
a parachute. 
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16, A) I ^ter cold vater gradually giving myself tiirje to get used 

to it, ^ 

B) I like to dive or jtimp right into the ocean or a cold pool, 

17, A) f I prefer friends who are excitingly unpf edictabler 

B) 1 prefer friends who are reliable and predictable, ^ 

18, A) When I go on a vacation I prefer the comfort of a good room 

and bed, 

B) ^When I go on a vacation I would prefer the change^ of camping 
out. 

19, A) The essence of good art is its clarity, symmetry of form, and 

harmony of colors. ' \ ' 

B) I often find beauty in the "clashing" colors and irregular 
forms of modem paintings, 

20, A) I prefer people who- are emotionally expressive even if ' they 

are a bit unstable, ♦ 
B) I prefer people who are calm and even tempered, 

21, A) A good painting should shock or jd^Lg^he senses, ^ 

B) A good painting should give one a feeling of peace and security, 

^22, A) People who rJLde motorcycles must have some kind of an 
^ unconscious need to hurt themselves a 

B) I would like to drive- or ride a motorcycle, 

\ 

\ ■, ■ 
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TABLE 2 
EIGEN VALUES 



Principal 






Percent of 


Component 


Eigen Value 




Total Varlancp 


— : — I — 










O / • XO / 0 \S^c: 




51 .O /3y.4 




* 




ft / 1 C 1 

9.0 /15;,1 




xu • ^ J / X • u? 




0.1 / O . 4 


4 


7 

/ . -) J 




4.5 • 




• O • 00 

• 0 




4« 1 








J . 5 




^ ^7 




J.J 


8 


4.90 




2.9 * 


9 


4.80 




2.8 


, 10 


4.35 




2.6 


11 


3.84 


t 


.2.3 


♦ 12 


3.33 




2.0 


13 


^ 2.92 




•■ 1.7 ^ • 


1^ 


.2.80 




1.7 


^ 15 ' 


2.31 




1.4 - 
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based on covariance matrix 



a'^ioh 



based on correlaxioh matrix - first' three factors only 
based on covariance matrix - total variance is^ 168.81 
based on correlation matrix - total variance is 15 • 00 

4 
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TABLE 4 



Weights -for each of the 15 LEI Scales 
on each Rotated Principal Component 



r 



.LEI 

Dimension 


-P 

Rotated Principal Component 




a 

1 


2° 




1 . Cohesaveness 


1.12 


-.55 


.35 


2. Diversity 


- .03 

s 


.71 


.51 , 


3. Formality 


.78 ^ 


.93 


1.01 


4. Speed 


-2.11* 




2.31* 


5 . Environment 


3.10* 




-.29 


6. Friction 


-2.02* 


2.68* 


.37 


7. Goal Direction 


• 3.05* 

• 


.01 


-.39 


8. Favoritism 


^ -2.03* 


2.77* , 


.14 ' . 


9. Cliqueness 


-2.12* 


2.38* 


-.31 


10. Satisfaction 


2.95* 


-.68 


-.73 


11. Disorganization 


^ -2.79* 


1.07 • 


.07 


12, Difficulty 


.05 


.12^ 


1.26* 


13. Apathy 


-2.73* 


.36 


-.44 


14. Democratic 


2.46* . 


. -2.38* 


.57" 


15 . Competitiveness 


- .18 


2.09* 


1.21 



4gading greater than average absolute value, of all loadings (1.23) 
^ of total 



percent 



Eal variance « 40.2 



percent* of total variance « 20.5 
percent of total' variance = ^6.7 
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TABLE 5 

Means for Actual and Ideal instruction Condition 
Groups on First Rotated Principal Conqjonent 



Group 



a 



Low 



Sensation Seeking 



Medium 



High 



Internal 
Actual 
Ideal 



-.04 
.03 



-.02 
.62 



.04 
1.31 



Mixed 
Actual 
Ideal 



.22 



-.51 
-.56 



-.59 
.32 



External 
Actual 
Ideal 



-.63 
.17 



-.86 



\ 



-.24 
-.58 



, n = 8 for each cell 
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TABLE 6 

Means for Actual and Ideal Instruction Condition Groups 
on Second Rotated Principal Component 



Group^ 




Spn^atlon Sppklnc 








Low 


Medium 


High 




Internal 




\ 


/ 




Actual 

T J ^ M 1 

Ideal 


.71 

AO 

-.08- 


-.01' 
-.06 


• 25 
-• 5y 




Mixed 










Actual 


.24 


-.21 


--.19 




Ideal 


.02 ' 


-.03 


-.66 














<Extenial 1 










Actual 


.42 


• 16 


-.24 




Ideal 


.51 


.05 


.66 





n = 8 for each cell 
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TABLE 7 J 
Means for Actual arid Ideal Iristructiori Coriditiori 
Groups on Third Rotated Principal Component 



Group 



Low 



Sensation Seeking 



Medium 



High 



Internal 
Actual ' 
Ideal 



,39 
,12 



.11 
,34 



,34 * 
,16 



Mixed 
Actual 
Ideal 



-.45 
-.00 



.12 
,05 



,14 
,11 



External « 
Actual 
Ideal 



-.12 
...22 



.16 
-.41 



,35 
,44 



n 



for each cell' 
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TABLE 8 

Mean Scores for Ideal Subjects, Actual Subjects, 
and Norm Group on Each LEI Dimension 
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Group 




LEI 








Dimension 


\ Actual 


Ideal 


Norm 


i 

pohesiveness 


19.26 


19.56 


17.68 


Diversity ' ^ 
Formality ^ 


21.42 


20.62 


20.36 


^ 17.65 


' 17.97 


17.67 


Speed 


18.24 


16.92 


, 17.63 


.Environment* . 


• 17.5^ 


19.40 


- 16.51 


Frictlc^ ^ 


l&Al 


17.11 


17.16 , ^ 


Goal Direction* 


•,17.47 


li.21 


17.92 


Favoritism 


16. -29 


15.04 . 


14.48' 


Cliqueness* 


20.65 


18.56 ' 


19.56 


Satisfaction* 


• 16.12 ' 


17.68 


16.44 


Disorganization* 


17.14 


15.75/ 


16.84 


Difficulty 


17.75 


17/.68 


18.98 


Apathy 


-17.50 


16.19- 


17.96 ♦ 


Democra'tic* 


16.08 


17.87 


17.35 


Competitiveness 


16.93 


16.93 


16.96 



/ 



Norms reported by Anderson (1973, p» 14) 
( 



Actual - Ideal difference significant at .01 level 
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